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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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ies to Mr. Coolman’s Let- 
>, 4 Last Week. 
gorrespo ‘on) = {The Progressive Farmer. 

Mr. Co. aan is right when in his 
rejoinder he says that the mode of 
of land terracing is an important 
matter. It is not only the most im 
portant subject now, but the most 
important one that ever has been or 
ever will be before the bill-tiller. 

NATURE 8 LEVELING PROCESSES. 

It is an unalterable decree of fate 
that in the fulness of time the hills 
and mountains shall be leveled and 
that the sea shall devour all things. 
Every shower that falls to some ex- 
tent carries out this inexorable man- 
date Downward, ever downward, 
js washe1 the earth. Gradually the 
rocks are exposed, crumbled by 
agencies and ordered downward. 
Man is as helpless to wholly stay the 
hand of nature in thus disposing of 
her own as he is to arrest the motion 
of the planet on which he finds his 
brief home and his grave. Still he 
oan over the small area over which 
he has oontrol, and for the hurried 
moment thst he is master, lessen the 
operation of this law of fate. At 
any rate, he can with some approxi 
mation restore natural conditions in 
this respect; and by this means get 
more ford or more tinsel. For while 
only philosophers may bother them 
selves over the ultimate submersion 
of the world, the practical man is 
deeply interested in the slow but 
ceaseless means by which this is be. 
ing brought about. He is interested 
for the reason that this attrition, 
this washing off takes first of all 
that outer film in which alone he can 
grow bresd—the soil. And it not 
only takes first tre soil, brit it bmacee 
first of all the essence of that soil— 
the elements of fertility. 

THE VALUE OF TERRACING RECOGNIZED 

The future of man, certainly the 
future of the dweller in hilly or roll 
ing regions depends upon his success 
in conserving the soil. Mr. Cool. 
man is much alive to the importance 
of all this, asIam. As I understand 
it, we also agree as to the most effect- 
ive mode of effecting this wished for 
end. Weare only at variance ast: 
whether it is practicable to carry 
level terracing to the lengths neces 
sary to attain the utmost benefit 
from it 

I believe that Mr. Coolman will 
admit thuta hill side in which the 
system of level terracing that I prac 
tice and advocate has been carried 
out will gain in fertility faster than 
one with falling terraces, which 
carry off the water faster than the 
level terrace, though, of course, very 
much slower than it would go with 
hoterracing atall. What he questions 
is the practicability of maintaining, 
or rather of establishing—for once 
established and the terrace crests 
Strengthened by settling and one 
year's—or more—growth of grass 
and weed roots, I presume that he 
would consider them safe even on 
land as hilly and sandy as that he 
has to contend with. 

BUT WHICH IS THE BEST METHOD? 

Now while [ have no doubt as to 
the entire practicability and 1m 
mense and far-reaching results of 
level terracing, there may be, and 
doubtless are, regions in which it 
Presents such difficulties that they 
Cannot be at once overcome with the 
implements at hand. Mr. Coolman’s 
Tegion seems to be of that nature, 
And if not thoroughly done, the 
8Tave results that he prophesies 
Would surely follow. 

Water in its wild effort to get 
down hill is a dangerous thing, it is 
true, Yet it is not quite as hard to 
Surb as Mr. Coolman thinks. If 
aad slones much, a three-foot fall 
Tom One terruce to another will not 
Place then over thirty yards apart 
: * rule they are much closer. Mr. 

Colman is mistuken when he thinks 
~ & ten minutes’ rain would over- 

Waterrace two feet high. As a 


— of fact, a ten hour rain will 


Mr. Blackn 


mary RAINS AND LEVEL TERRACING— 
Pn Ssee. A terrace two feet high 

Pposes a corresponding de- 
Pression above the terrace made in 
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shifting dirt down hill to build the 
terrace. Say that this depression is 
only twenty feet broad That de 
pression represents a basin to hold 
the water. Say that this depression 
averages twelve inches deep through- 
out its width of twenty feet. How 
many inches of rainfall falling on 
the space of thirty yards above it 
will it hold without overflowing? 
Arithmetic says nearly three inches. 
A prodigious rainfall for ten hours 
This allows nothing either for what 
the soil would absorb, which ina 
long rain would on average soil be 
probably one inch. 

The soddier the soil the greater 
would be the amount of water to 
soak in, I find that owing to the 
fact, it isas easy to maintain ter- 
races on soddy as on stiff soil. The 
stiff terrace holds better, but the 
stiff soil above the terrace absorbs 
less water and leaves more to come 
against the terrace. 

A PRACTICAL TEST. 

I need only repeat that in the 
floods of May, 1901, I had new and 
therefore necessarily weak terraces 
that stood day after day for weeks 
an enormous downpour of rain. 
Some of them were on drifting, sandy 
hills that sloped fully 221% degrees; 
that is, one fourth the way up from 
horizontal to pervsendicular. In a 
few instances I believe the slope was 
not less than 30 degrees. 

Sach abnormally unfavorable con- 
ditions coming right on the fresh, 
soft terraces gave some trouble as 
was apprehended. But few, if any, 
properly run, and completely finished 
gave way. 

Ifa very wet season like that of 
1901 come while the terracing sys 
tem is only purtially carried to 
completion some of the crop rows in 
the depression above the terrace will 
“drown.’’: Busevery gullonof water 
that is held there to soak in means 
sediment to enrich the suil. Finally, 
when after some years the terracing 
process is completed and the sides of 
euch hill and slope converted into a 
series of stair steps, the flow to each 
step tilting a little up hiil, all rains 
but the very hardest would every 
drop of them be absorbed. If there 
was more than the terrace with the 
depression on its upper side and the 
ridge around its lower side could 
hold, then it would flow over the 
terrace, not in a torrent, but a sheet 
even and thinin proportion as the 
terraces were correctly run and 
properly built. 

STOP WASHING AND LEACHING OF FER. 
TILITY. 

The benefits that would accrue 
from a thorough and general sys- 
tem of level terracing are great 
and manifold beyond conception. 
Not only would the washing away of 
soil and even the leaching out of fer. 
tility be practically arrested, but 
every drop of rain that fell, instead 
of robbing the soil of fertility, would 
have the tables turned on it, and be 
robbed of more or less of the am- 
monia it gatbered in its downward 
flight through the air. This am- 
monia the soil would absorb. 

CONSERVE MOISTURE AND FIGHT 

DROUTHS. 

Nor is that all or nearly all. The 
conservation of moisture, effected by 
tne absorption of so much rainfall, 
keeping all arable land more or less 
mvist instead of hard, washed and 
dry asis now the case in summer, 
would greatly lessen the effect of 
drought whenitcame. But would 
drought be as apt to come? Would 
not the conservation of moisture, far 
surpassing in the aggregate that of 
any system of forest reserve prac 
ticable, materially lessen the fre- 
quency and duration of drought? 

WHERE FALLING TERRACES FAIL. 

As before admitted, the falling 
terrace is far better than none. The 
objection to it is that itis only a 
makeshift—a half-way measure It 
is not progressive. It cannot, like 
the level terrace, be made more and 
more effactive every year till perfec. 
tion—practically speaking—is at 
tained. Where level cultivation of 
orops is followed, which is, I believe, 
conceded to be best, and which is 
essential with strawberries, my crop, 
the water hasa clean sweep down- 
ward across the crop rows till arrested 
by the terrace. This means a great 





loss of soil and a still greater loss of 
fertilizer, which is carried down hill 
with the water toa greater or less 
extent off with the water as it flows 
along the depression above the ter 
race on its way out of the field. 

I have for fifteen yeurs tested the 
falling terrace a.d for three years 
the level terrace. While there has 
not yet been time to perfect the level 
system, which is only attained where 
the land between each terrace is con 
verted into a level, or rather a flat 
surface with a little tilt up hill, still 
the superiority of the system in the 
conservation and improvement of 
soil is already manifest. 

LET EACH FARMER MAKE A SMALL TEST 

A sincere desire to better the con 
dition of the farmers in our hilly 
counties prompted me to write the 
article on terracing. Of the cvrrect- 
ness of the theory and the vast bene- 
fit that would follow the perfection 
of the level terrace system, there 
can be no question. Stillit will te 
best for each farmer to adopt itina 
tentative way—to adopt a little of it 
at the time, doing thoroughly what 
is done, and extending it as circum- 
stances justify. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





Washington dispatch —The epi- 
demic among the horses in Swan 
Qaarter continues and is nearly as 
bad as when the mosquito was doing 
his work. State Veterinarian, Dr 
Tait Batler, says the trouble is 
located in the brain. It attacks 
horses very suddenly and unless a 
remedy is found Hyde county will 
lose all its horses. 


FARM NOTES FROM WARREN. 





jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The new year hus come with sev- 
eral beautiful days of sunshine The 
farming people around bere have 
started cff, it seema, in good earnest, 
determined to do their part in the 
way of winning success this year. 
Some have already started their 
plows to running. 

It seems from the many conversa 
tions that we have with the farming 
class, that an overwhelmingly large 
crop of tobacco will be planted this 
year. 

The chair factory which has re- 
cently been started in Warren is 
buying much oak and hickory tim- 
ber. While it may not net very 
much money to the owners of the 
timber, it isgiving employment to a 
class of people that probably would 
have suffered but for this labor. 

There is another call for labor 
around us, and that is for hands to 
get cord wood. With both of these 
and saw mills, our people will tide 
over until farm work opens up more 
plentifully. RURALIST. 

Warren Co., N. C. 





The unsatisfactory price of cotton 
this season and the high price of 
other farm products should teach 
our farmers, who have not already 
learned it, an important lesson—that 
of producing, as near as possible, 
everything consumed on the farm. 
With corn at a dollar a bushel, meat 
and lard 11 to 12% cents per pound, 
oats 75 cents per bushel, peanuts 24 
to 3 cents per pound, and other prod 
ucts except cotton in proportion we 
cannot afford to raise cotton at pres 
ent prices to buy these things.— 
Roanoke Chowan Times. 


PROFITABLE FARMING. 





Probably the largest crop ever 
made on the A. B. Nobles farm, near 
McKendre church, was made last 
year by Frank Gorham. On 225 
acres he made 215 full bales cotton, 
with abundance of corn. 

He had a cropper that probably ex- 
ceeded any one in the county, or 
State for that matter. His name is 
A. E. Edwards. Mr. Edwards had 
only a one horse (mule) crop, and 
here is what he harvested : ; 

On 17 acres in cotton, 27 bales, 
averaging about 400 pounds; from 6 
acres in tobacco he sold $567.76; on 
8 acres in corn, 32 barrels of corn 
and three big stacks of fodder were 
gathered. 

If any one man can beat Mr. Ed- 
wards’ record The Southerner will 
be pleased to hear from him.—Tar- 
boro Southerner. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALES. 


LIX 
Uorrespon dence of The Progressive Farmer. 

“ir. C.—*I tried your plan last 
yesr (1901) on planting and fertiliz 
in. sweet potatoes and such a crop I 
have not had in my thirty years 
farming! One quarter of an acre 
made more than two acres planted 
after the old wav.’’ 

RAISING BIG SWEET POTATO CROPS 

We told Mr. C. that if he would 
uss sulphate of potash 160 pounds, 
acii phosphate 200 pounds, and good 
manure 50 loads to each acre, a crop 
of 300 bushels might be expected. 1 
told him to try it, andif it did not 
pay that I would pay for the fertili 
zer. We had triedit too many times 
no! to know the result. We should 
say here thata load of manure here 
means a dump cart load, which is 
about one-third of a ton. 

Mr. A. planted some new land late 
in s veet potato cuttings, on part of 
the land he used a high grade of 
commercial fertilizer at the rate of 
600 pounds per acre. Result on no 
fertilizer, 50 bushels per acre; fer 
tilized, 250 bushels per acre. Yet 
thousands of just as good men as 
these are plodding along in the old 
way and losing money every year. 

SMILE WHEN MEAT IS HIGH. 

Just notice the effect this com- 
mercial fertilizer hud on that new 
ground which was full of humus. Do 
yon see the point? Plow that old 
field a little deeper every year and 
get all the vegetable matter that 
you can in the soil and then apply 
your guano and make crops that will 
astonish your neighborhood. Make 
your barns and smokes houses full so 
that the higher corn and meat goes 
the broader will be the smile on your 


face. 
GET GOOD SEED—IT PAYS. 


wur cottcn crop the past seaton- 


proved the advantage we often find 
in the use of improved seeds. We 
had a good variety of cotton, but the 
new seed were reccmmended so 
highly that we decided to try them. 
The result was that it put five dol- 
lars in our pocket for every one we 
expended for new seed. This is not 
the first time we have made money 
this way. Now, donot write a lot 
of letters to us for seed, as we have 
none for sale. Besides, we do not 
propose to give any free advertising 
in these columns. 
READ FARM PAPERS. 

Brother farmer, all the success we 
have hadin farming was obtained 
by reading agricultural j urnals and 
the bulletins from the Experiment 
Stations. They are printed expressly 
for the farmers’ benefit. A study of 
these during these long winter nights 
will help up all in our work the com 
ing spring and summer. The Bulle. 
tins cost you nothing excepting the 
one cent paid fora postal card to 
order them on. You are taxed to 
support these papers; then do not 
feed your horse and let him stand up 
in idleness while you walk to town 
and lug your fire wood on your shoul- 
ders. Make him work for you. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co, N. C. 


A DEMAND FOR LEADERS. 





I have been much impressed, the 
last few months, by the great de- 
mand for young men of education, 
practical experience and energy by 
the agricultural labor market. Re 
quests for foremen, superintendents, 
experimenters and teachers at the 
present time greatly exceed the sup 
ply. Is not thisa hopeful sign? It 
is to be traced, it seems to me, to 
improved sentiment in our agricul- 
tural community, the changed atti- 
tude of capitalists to agricultural en 
terprises, and to the appreciation on 
the part of the business man of the 
fact thata trained foreman in agri 
culture, a8 in many other industries, 
is essential to successful farming 
Another feature worthy of note, and 
a very important one, is the increase 
in the number of agricultural 
schools. Not only are some of the 
academies and high echools consider- 
ing the question of adding agricul- 
ture to their courses, but agricul- 
tural high schools are being equipped 
in many parts of the country. All 
this bespeaks great things for the 
fature of the farmer —John Craig, 
Cornell University. 
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Live Stock and Dairy. 


THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY IN THE 
SOUTH. 


V. 
Building Up the Dairy Herd. 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

The yield of the North Carolina 
milk cow annually is about 2,000 
pounds; that is the average for each 
animal in the State. Tnis means 
that we have a great many that pro- 
duce less than this qaantity of milk 
anda great many others that pro- 
duce above the average quantity. 

BEGINNING TO GRADE UP. 

It is possible to take any grade in 
this aggregate and develop it to 
profitable production. This is un- 
necessary, however, because every 
cow is not needed for immediate im- 
provement. Only a few may begin 
this year to develop and improve the 
land; consequently they will have 
the advantage in getting for their 
beginning stock fairly good animals 
or those that produce between 2,000 
and 4,000 pounds of milk. 

This beginning stock should be 
healthy animals, with good coats of 
thin fine hair and fine soft skin; 
have a marked wedge shape as de- 
scribed in the last article ; and show 
afairly good dairy type. One can 
readily secure in any locality, good 
milkers, that not only furnish good 
quantity, but a good quality of milk 
as well. Let this be the stock to 
start with. They are grades or 
mongrel stock, perhaps, but because 
they are good milkers they will be 
profitable from the beginning. 

I would urge the beginner to 

KEEP A RECORD OF THE MILK, 

so as to know exactly what each ani- 
mal is doing. This will then be a 
valuable aid for the selection of 
future animale for the herd. The 
record will tell which are the, heat 
animaleain the herd. You are anx. 
ious to know this for the reason that 
offspring from the best milkers will 
them<el ves inherit the characteristic 
of producing good returns in milk 

The great factor in building up the 
dairy herd from common stock liesin 

THE BULL THAT HEADS THE HERD. 

If he comes froma line of good 
milkers and gooa butter producers, 
his offspring will have that same 
ability. Inasmuch as one half of the 
future herd will contain the blood of 
the sire that heads the herd, it is 
safe to say that the bull then is half 
the herd. I would rather have five 
poor cows and an exceptionally fine, 
well bred and purely-bred bull to 
start a herd than five exceptionally 
fine cows anda poor bull. Under no 
circumstances should the dairy 
farmer use a grade, or Gross or scrub 
bull. Todo so would require years 
of labor and pains to counteract this 
evil influence of such breeding. 

BUT AS TO THE COWS: 
While I would always advise the 
purchase and selection of a pure. bred 
sire with performance back of him, 
I would not advise the beginner to 
purchase pure bred cows. They are 
in the first place too costly for the 
average farmer and too delicate for 
the beginner to handle. This would 
be the suggestion that follows: Go 
about your neighborhood and pur- 
chase the better class of good milk 
ers that are available. Take them 
home and keep a record of the 
amount of milk they give; then test 
with the Babcock tester to determine 
the quantity of butter fat in the 
milk that each gives. Then geta 
bull; a good one, a pure-bred one; 
and one that had a mother that gave 
a large quantity of milk. Put your 
money that would go to fancy cows 
in a good bull with performance back 
of him. 
WHY THIS PAYS BEST. 

Let me illustrate the result of such 
a plan: Sappose you have a good 
cow that produces 4,000 pounds of 
milk each year. According to the 
law that like begets like, the off- 
spring of such a cow would also 
give 3,000 pounds of milk. And 
such would be the case if the bull 
used had also come from a dam that 
produced 3,000 pounds. There would 
be no improvement to follow. But 
suppose instead of the 3,000 pound 
bull, you had secured one that came 
from a line of breeders that produced 








annually 10,000 pounds of milk. 





There would be no 3,000 pounds stock 
resulting then, but a resultant force 
between 3,000 and 10,000 or some. 
thing like 4,000 or 5,000 or 6,000 
pounds in the offspring. Thus the 
future breeding would increase in 
the same way. 

This is no theory, but plain busi- 
ness, Common sense. If we apply it 
and practice it along all lines of 
live stock, it would mean millions 
upon millions of dollars to the farm. 
ersin our State. It would develop 
the dairy industry like magio in a 
few short years ; the lands would im. 
prove; farming would become ex. 
ceedingly profitable ; the boys would 
remain on the farms; the farm homes 
would once again take on the culture, 
the splendor and regal aspect that 
was theirs not long since. 

HERE MONEY IS T) BE MADE. 

It follows then that the building 
of a herd of dairy stock is the use of 
a good sire with milk inheritance in 
his blood and then the selection of 
offspring from the most profitable 
cows. This practice is easy and 
simple. It is not the result of much 
expenditure of money. I know of 
no field of activity that offer greater 
opportunities for young men than 
this. You oan start on little capital: 
a few acres of land, a few cows and 
a good bull. Your herd doubles 
each year and becomes more valuable. 
Weed out the light milkers and poor 
butter-producers ; and keep the best 
stock. Not many words are needed 
to show the force and the truth of 
the plan and the suggestions. 

We need 10,000 dairy herds in this 
Stute, so do not fear that there will 
be no room for you. 

CHARLES W. BURKETT. 

N.C. A. and M. College. 


An old bee keeper says that the 
best thing for a bee sting is to rnb 
on « little honey, which will relieve 
the pain at once. It is also said that 
if a little honey is rubbed on the 
hands the bees are much less liable 
to sting the person handling them. 
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COWS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 





As might have been expected, the 
distinctively dairy breeds came ont 
ahead in the test at Buffalo. Gunern. 
seys came first with a profit of $220 37 
in butter for six months. Jerseys 
were a Close second, with $214.51 in 
butter profit for the same period. 
The Shorthorns, which some of our 
beef friends would have us think 
dairy animals, showed up but $164.77 
in the same time, and the Dutch 
Bolted were at the tail end of the list 
of ten breeds, with but $111 96 to 
their credit. Guernseys and Jerseys 
are bred fora special purpore, and 
they ‘‘get there ;’’ the Dutch Belted 
cattle are bred for a fancy. They 
get that partioular band of white 
around them and that has nothing 
to do with the purpose for which 
cows are bred, and, of course, they 
do not ‘‘get thore’’ in a dairy con. 
test. Even machines that are con- 
trived todo two kinds of work sel- 
dom do either as well as the machines 
that are built for one partioular job, 
so the cow that is bred for a particu 
lar purpose will always accomplish 
that purpose better than one which 
is neither one thing nor another:— 
Practical Farmer 


The farmer's wife with many 
family cares and therefore little 
time to devote to poultry, should 
make the production of eggs her 
chief aim. Keep a big flock of hens 
the year round, no matter if some of 
the hens are two or three years old. 
The healthiest breed I know ia the 
Brown Leghorn.—F M. W 

Many make the mistake of buying 
ing what they do not need, because 
they can get it ‘“‘cheap’’ That 
which one does not need is dear at 
any price. Others will answer the 
ads. foundin trashy sample papere 
received so often through the mails. 
Great pay for agents. Free thisand 
free that. Guessing missing words, 
eto. They are one and all swindles 
and Ido not understand how seem- 
ingly intelligent people can be so 
easily caught by what is manifestly 
a humbug. These firms are just 
wanting the names of fools to sell 








them,.—Theo, Cranz, Fisher, Ore. 
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DO PEOPLE LIKE TO BE HUMBUGGED? 


Writing from Laurinburg, under 








Published Weekly at Raleigh, N.C. 


date of January 14th, a correspond 
ent of the Charlotte Observer says: 
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‘Some of the farmers of this vicin- 
ity are trying, or rather are going to 
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try, a new process of fertilizing their 
lands this season. I understand it is 
a chemical formula which the farmer 
buys under pledge not todivulge any 





io3¢éT® LNDUSTRIAL AND KDUCATION- 
af; INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 


ZOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


ov STATE Pouioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
gtatform it shall-rise or fall. Serving 
ao master, ruled by no faction, cir- 

mscribed by no selfish or narrow 
Jolicy, its aim will be to foster and 
gromote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
wue to the instincts, traditions and 
ustory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
:{l matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will. fearlessly the right defend and 
mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 








Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
srdering change of postoffice. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
n of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
jance. 





When ser.ding your renewal, be sure to give 
wxactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 





DISCONTINU ANCES—Kesponsibie subscrib- 
ra will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
sinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
4o not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has — you 
thould then notifv us to discontinue i 





RENEW ALS—The date opposite your name 
mm your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is id. Thus 1 Jan. 00, 
shows that yment been received up to 
Jan. 1, 1900; 1 Jan. 01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
fwo weeks are uired after money is re- 
seived before date, which answers tor a receipt, 
san be changed. If not properly changed within 
"wo weeks after money is sent notify us 





We invite correspondence, news items, su) 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of - 
suiture, poultry raising, stock breeding, da 7 
tng, horticulture and garding; woman’s work, 
a ture, or any subject of interest to our lady 
‘eadiers, young people, or the family geo ph 

blic matters, current events, political ques- 
ms and rinciples, etc.,—in short, any subject 
ussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


No one is truly rich who has not 
wealth of love, wealth of sympathy, 
wealth of gvod will for men. No 
one knows what luxury is who has 
not enjoyed the luxury of doing 
good. No one has real happiness 
swho has not the happiness of muking 
ethers happy —Seleoted. 





. EDITORIAL NOTES, 


“ The first annual Fair of the North 
Cardlina Poultry Association, held 
in’ High Point last week, was re- 


markably successful, reports sy, 
both as ¢> attendance and exhibits. 
The Fair will doubtless be held regu 
larly hereafter. 


Two hundred and fifty, exactly 
half the number of rural school 
libraries that cun receive State aid 
ander the present law, have been 
provided for. If six in your county 


have not yet received ail, there is 


still a chance for your school. 
_ ‘The Columbia special to the Char. 


‘lotté:Observer published in another 


column, outlining the fight now be 


ing waged against the fertilizer trust 


4n South Carolina, will be read with 
keen interest by farmers who buy 
fertilizars. 


further progress of the couse. 


The farmers who held their cotton 
seed for better prices now have their 
reward As we write this, seed are 
being sold for 27 cents per bushel on 


thé Raleigh market. The farmers 
‘meeting here last Saptember de 
manded only 25 cents per bushel 


The effort of the Naw Orleans com- 


bine to depress prices failed utterly 


Col. W. H. Moore, President of the 


‘National Good Roads Association 


wasin Raleigh lust week and made 
arrangements for the coming of the 


Good Roads Train, February 10h 


It promises to be an event of much 
importance. A Gall for a State Good 
Roads Convention will probably be 
issued by the Governor within a few 


days Large numbers of the wide 


‘awake farmers of Middle North 


“Carolina should attend 


We shall try to keep 
our readers informed as to the 


inf. rmation contained in the form 
ula. The farmer buys the ingre lients 
snd makes his own goods, and, it ix 
al eged, at a nominal Cost Compared 
to that of the usual standard bran is 
of ammoniated goods. It is further 
more affirmed that resuits will be 
equally as satisfact ry. If all be 
true that is claimed for it, the old 
standard brands will have to take a 
back seat later on. The farmers will 
doubtless watch the experiment with 
much interest.”’ 
This particular humbug seems to 
have more lives than ucat has. Time 
after time has it been exposed in 
1HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and io the 
Agricultural Bulietin, but the farm 
ers who are too poor to take an agri 
cultural paper are continually losing 
enough to puy many years’ subscrip 
tion on just such schemes as this 
Laurinburg correspordent reports. 
It is charity work, of course, for 
our readers know better, but we 
wish they would warn those who 
will nut read against this ‘Secret 
Pcocess"’ fraud. If any farmer wishes 
tu know how to mix chemiocais for 
fertilizing, or how to utilize home 
made fertilizers, le6 him get infor 
mation from tne Stute Chemist or 
other Agricultural Department au- 
thority—from men whose ability is 
recognized by the government, and 
woo afe paid, out of tuxes collected 
indirectly trum the farmers, to give 
information on just such questicns 
asthe e. Andit any farmer, know. 
ing these facts, prefers to puss by 
these men who have given a large 
part of their jives tua study of ter. 
tiliz-ra, (as State Chemist Kilgore, 
for exauwple) and pay out hard- 
earoed cush to some slick tungued 
Quack for « ‘‘szoret prucess’’ revlpe— 
well, there is more hope for almost 
anythiog than jor such a farmer. 
And bear in mind that these Agri 
ultural Department chemists will 
give information in regard to home- 
made tertilizers as readily as in re 
gerd to the Commeroiai kinda. Any 
inquiry sent tou THE FR GRESSIVE 
FARMER will have tue attentive vi 
sulle comp >tent authority. 





MEETING OF THE FARMERS’ STATE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The first meeting of this Associa- 
tion since the adoption of its consti 
tution was held in Rileigh last Tues 
day night. Dr. R H. Speight pre 
sided and Secretary Parker was also 
at his post. Represeatutives of a 
dozen or m: rec -unties were presen’, 
but 1t appevrs that as yet no couaty 
associutiuns have been tormally or 
gsnized. 

Early in the meeting, Mr. A. W. 
Parser, representing Wilson County 
Fermers’ Alliasce, talked on the ad- 
Visability ot the Alliance and the 
Assvciation working together, but 
Dv action was taken in the matter 

Several excelleat tuiks were made. 
Seoretury Parker read a report ot} 
his work. The sentences that struck 
us mst forcibly were: “itm:y vethat 
the tarmers ut Ni rth Carvliva wil. 
yet sce ‘he necessity .f co operating 
in building cotton seed oil mills, anu 
in that way get the most vut of their 
seed. This would protect them 
against arlibitrary prices from any 
‘| concern that would try to take aa- 
Vantage of them.”’ 

Mr K. F. Lamb, of Elizabeth City, 
urged the necessity of cUuDnty Organ- 
» | izutions, 

The A. and M. College and agrioul- 
‘ural education were tue subjects ot 
aa iatercsting, though informai, 
spevoh by Dr. Winstun. He sp. ke 
very higoly ot Dr. Barkett and his 
work, also of Prof. Steveus; called 
attention to the fact that all agricul 
- | iural students entering this year may 
406 tuition free; Commended the 
nature study idea and asked astten- 


, 


The latest Wasiiagton dispatches | ti n oO Mrs Stevi ns’ ort cles in 1HK 


indicate thut the outlook is decidedly 
gloomy for all bills looking to the 


‘curtailment of Southern represents 
tion in the Huse. 


‘South's negro and suffrage prob 
lems—just now at least. While thi 
is attributable chiefly to the deolin: 
of sectional feeling, the attitude o 
the National Government towar 


the “brother in black’’in our New 


Possessions handicaps Congressma: 
Crumpacker and others that won) 
like to enforce the Fourtesn:: 
Amendment. — 

\ 


The North seems 
disinclined to interfere with the 


PROGRASSIVE FARMER, and concluded 
with sOme observations on the con- 
ditions of farm and tactory labor 
that we hope to publish in full next 
week. 

Boing unwell, we were unable to 
remuin till the session eaded, and so 
miseed the address of Col. W. H 
:| Moore, President of the National 
1 | Good Roads Association. In the 
aewspaper reports of his speech we 
dod this significant paragraph : 

} ‘‘When you see your roxds in poor 
sondition, don’t blame your road offi 
tials. Look in your glass to find 
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the one really to blume. If your 
officials don't do their duty, you can 
elect new ones. Yviucan have god 
roads if you determine to have them, 

Gen. W. R. Cox followed in a brief 
speech, ani Dr. B W. Kilgore talked 
of the feeding and f-rtilizing value 
of cotton s2ed, asuject to which he 
has given much study. 

The Executive Committee in its 
renort recommended (1) cO-opera- 
tion in buying ferilizera, and for 
cash us far as practicable; (2) the 
completion of county associations, 
and (3) clore co-operation with the 
State Bourd of Agricalture and Ag 
ricultural Department. 

Without further ado, the Associa 
tion adjourned to meet next in this 
city, Aagust 21, 1902. 





THE NEW PRESIDENC OF THE STATE 
FAIR. 


Mr. L. Banks H >it having declined 
to serve as President of the State 
Agricultural Society, the executive 
committee of that body metin Ral 
eigh last week and chose in his stead 
Mr. J. A. Long, of Roxboro, Person 
county. One of our exchanges 
speaks of himas ‘‘the leading man 
of R»xvoro—successfal as farmer, 
business man, banker, manufac. 
turer.”’ The writer 1s no person- 
ally acquainted with Mr. Long, but 
we accept his businexs record as a 
guarantee that he will conduct the 
rcair with enterprise and vigor. If 
in addition to this, he takes a firm 
stand against Midway frauds and 
indecencies, he will leave nothing to 
be desired. 





TWO EXCELLENT POEMS. 


It is our opinion that Eugene Field 
never wrote two better poems than 
those given on page 4 of this number. 
It it is true that— 


‘“‘Not in entire torgetfulness, and not 
in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we 


oome 
From Gd who is our home ’’— 


how suggestive and impressive is the 
description of the sea shell that— 
‘-Far from its native deep, 
Sang of the awful mysteries of the 
tide— 
Sang of the misty sea, profound and 
wide ’”’ 


And what better desoription of 
youth and ageis to be found than 
this pictare of Shuffia Shon ond 
Amber. Locks playing together? 
‘-One with chubby cheeks’’ dreamiog 
dreams of the future; the other, old 
and gray, impresses the memory 
with this pathetio refrain— 


‘*Bat the years have leveled low 
Wnaat [ builded long ago.’’ 


SENATOR TILLMAN’S 1 EFENCE OF THE 
DISPENSARY. 





The dispeneary idea, as practiced 
in South Carolina, may not be with 
out objecti mavle features, but the 
article by Senator Benjamin R. Till 
nan in Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly for January will convince 
any man of unbiased mind that it 
19 in several respects a decided im- 
vrovement over the old bar room 
methods. In proof, take this sum- 
ming up of the advantages, which 
we quote from the Senator’s article: 

‘Firat. Liquor is the only article 
£ commerce in general use that is 
consumed at the time ani place of 
‘ts purchase. Itis safe to say that 
three-fourths of itis thus disposed 
of. The dispensary law enforces a 
different methoi by requiring the 
purchaser to take it away as he 
would a package of shoes or a sack 
flour. He must go’ somewhere 
else than to the place where he buys 
ts $0 consume if. 

‘*Second. The element of personal 
profit which lies at the root of the 
saloon evil is destroyed. The dis- 
peasers receive fixed salaries propor- 
tionate to the amount of work they 
do. They don’t get a commission on 
sales and have no incentive to push 
them. 

“Third. ‘Treating’ is destroyed, 
aud this does more for sobriety than 
possibly any other feature of the 
system. The man who has bought 
a bottle at the dispensary may treat 
one or a half dozen of his friends, to 
ove drink and that will beall. The 
inducement and obligation to recip- 
cate which are so well understood do 
not exist. 

“Fourth. At sun down dispensary 
closes. It opens at eight o’olock in 
the morning. The legitimate de- 
mand for whiskey is supplied during 
daylight, and the dispenser having 
closed up his place of business has 
no incentive to re-open it to make a 
sale. Under no form of license is 
this possible. Besides it is a misde- 
meanor to make salesin any way or 
ah any time except as the law pro- 





vides."’ 

















THE RETIREMENT OF CROKER 


Richard Croker, ‘“whatever his 
faulta, knows the handwriting on the 
wall when he seesit. Ralizing that 
his methods and tactics brought de- 
fest t0 Tammany in the recent mu 
nicipal election, he hus tendered his 
resignation as boss, and is succeeded 
by Lewis Nixon 

Croker’s has been a remarkable 
career. With littie education and 
no polish, blunt of speech and of 
foreign birth, he rose tu the o ntrol 
of one of the most powerful of Ameri- 
can political machines—a machine 
that for years controlled the largest 
city in the New World. His eariy 
training was poor, his associates bad, 
and it seems that his ideals have 
always been low and his moral con- 
science largely undeveloped. This 
fact, i¢ seems tous, should not be 
overlooked in any estimate of Cri ker 
Und ubtedly many of his policies 
that shocked the moral sense of the 
better element of New York's popu- 
lation, offended but slightly his 
blunted conscience. 

His successor is a man of different 
type, a Virginian, college bred, 
& successful business man. Bat 
whether Tammany will be better or 
worse under Nixon’s leadership re- 
mains to be seeu. We supyose, how 
ever, that the stioging rebake re- 
ceived at the N>vember election, if 
nothing else, will have an influence 
for good. 





It isa fact of more than ordinary 
interest that the R-»pubiican chair 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Postoffises and Postroads,Mr. Mason, 
is to make an earnest fight this win 
ter in behalf of government owner 
ship of telegraphs. Senator Mason 
says: ‘The telegraphs ought to be 
a part of the postal system of this 
country jastas they arein Europe. 
The wires, like the mails, are simply 
& means of communicating intzlli- 
gence, the only difference being that 
the telezraph is qisicker.’’ The 
Charlotte O server says that Mr 
Mason's billis warmly endorsed by 
President Roosevelt. 





MARCONI AND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

An event that we may some time 
recognize as one of historical im 
portance, as the Youth's Companion 
suggests, occurred last month when 
inventor Marconi transmitted one 
word of the wireless telegraphy 
alphabet across the Atlantio from 
Newfoundland to Cromwall. We 
hope that no PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
reader will ask us how 1t was done; 
even our wisest men have not yes 
found out exactly «ht electricity is. 
But it seems ceréxin that Marconi 
actually threw his te:tur S across the 
ocean without wires. He is yetonly 
thirty years of agv, undif he lives, 
may seriously interfere with the 
fame of Samuel F. B Morse. 





HOW THE READER CAN HELP US. 


Will not you, kind reader, please 
consider this a personal invitation to 
write us once every two or three 
weet ks from now till crops are laid 
by regarding farming conditions in 
your county? Let us have short 
notes, such as ‘ Ruralist’’ of Wa:ren 
county sends this week, regarding 
the acreage of different crops ; quan- 
tity of fertiliz~r used, whether in- 
crease cr decrease compsured with 
last year; new crops that are being 
tested ; new methods of planting or 
cultivating ; favorable or unfavor 
able seasons; use of better farm ma 
Chinery, etc., etc. 

We should like to have fifty such 
letters euch week. And here our 
readers can help us very materially. 
Will you be one to do so? 


ore —_ 


A RURAL GRADED SCHOOL. 


One in Operation and Working Well at Guil- 
ford Coilege, Desoribed by Prof. L. L. 
Hobbs. 

About a month ago President L 
L. Hobbs, of Guilford College, wrote 
for the Charlotte Observer an article 
regarding the graded school at Guil- 
ford College. We think it will be of 
interest to PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
readers, aud we puvlish it herewith: 

The graded school at this place 
has now been in successful operation 
for overtwo months A bill author- 
izing an election to be held the first 
Monday in May passed our last Legis 
lature. At this election, the people 
of the district decided by a small 
majority to tux themselves 33}; cents 
on exch $100 worth of property, and 
one d.llar on each poll to assist the 
graded school. 

A successful union school had been 
in operation the previous year, and 
this paved the way for the establish- 
ment of the graded school The 
school house belonging to the New 





Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends 
was leased for a period of ten years, 
and an additional house was built, 
thus furnishing three good rooms. 

Mr. Clement O. Meredith, a grad- 
nate of Guilford College, ani as the 
winner of the Haverford scholarship, 
a graduate of that institution also, 
was elected principal. He attended 
a course on graded school work at 
Cnautanuqua during the summer; so 
came well qualified to his position 
here. 

Miss Mollie Roberts also a grad- 
uate of Guilford snd a teacher of 
several years’ experience, and Mrs 
Lee 8. Smith, a teacher of much ex- 
perience and very decided ability in 
her profession, were elected assist- 
ant teachers. 

There are in the district about 140 
pupils of school age. Many of these 
are day students at Guilford College, 
some attending school out of the 
State. Nearly all the others are in 
the graded school, which now num. 
ners 91, with every prospect of 
reaching 100 next term. 


The establishment of this school 
has had a most marked effect upon 
our neighborhood. Several pla es 
have changed hands and at greatly 
advanced prices. Every house for 
rent is occupied, and many persons 
are prospecting for homes within the 
district, where thc small children 
may attend the graded school and 
the older ones Guilford College. I 
is inceed a most desirable locality, 
six miles from the propervus and 
growing city »f Greensboro, on the 
railroad lexadidg to Winston-Salem, 
in a quiet, thrifty, wholesome com- 
munity, settled and still mainly oo. 
cupied by members of the Society of 
Friends. The Mothodist Church has 
quite a following, and Muir’s chapel, 
their time honored place of worship, 
is scarcely two miles away. 


This is, we believe, the first rural 
graded school in the State. The one 
mentioned some time ago in The Ob 
server had not started, while ours 
was in actual operati n, being opened 
on October 14th. Sucha school with 
the conditions induced in large part 
by the school is a far more potentin 
centive to people of other communi- 
ties than all the educational theories 
and advices which can be advanced. 

If the Peabody fund is to advanee 
the cause of education in the South, 
what better way can open for its use 
than to assist such voluntary local 
effact as this? The success of one 
such school will bea practical lesson, 
a living inspiration and incentive to 
other communities. 

The majority of our people are 
agricultural ; and extremely little, if 
any, benefit has been received by our 
raral population from the large 
“ums expended onthe city graded 
achools. Therefore, every local 
eff rt such as led tothe establish- 
ment of the Guilford graded school, 
ought to be encouraged, and should 
receive aid from any public or bene 
ficiary funds that may exist for such 
purposes. Farmers find it difficult 
to make much money on our poor 
farms, and find it necessary to save 
every dollar they can. They are 
contidera’e, and often natarally 
slow to seek new things; but if they 
see that these schools not onlr edu 
cate their childr: n, but increase the 
value of their land and multiply 
their sources of income, they will be 
more willing to vote the insignificant 
tux necessary to accomplish so desir 
able anend. The graded school here 
is a practical application of all there 
matters. 





AVOID DEBT. 


One of the most successful farm- 
ers in R beson said to us several 
days ago he made it a rule to owe n> 
man anything the first day of Jan 
uary. What this farmer has done, 
others may do. He has no advan. 
tages over others. The frugulity, 
industry, management, and ruggea 
honesty with which he lives up to 
this good rule is within the reach of 
all. We hold up this gal for others 
to aim at. Let al) plans be with this 
in view. Here and there will be 
reen a Case where it becomes impos- 
sible to do it on account of uncon- 
trollable circumstances. But such 
instances will be the excaption. A 
great majority can do it as truly as 
does this farmer. Dot buy what you 
do not need and be sure to need what 
you bay, is a saying well worth keep- 
ing in mind day by day. There are 
few if any who cannot live in any 
year of average oonditions upon 
half they consume. Restrain then, 
let us say, to strict limitations fora 
year and get four square to all the 
world and thus be free and inde 
pendent.—Rev. P. R. Law, in Lum- 
berton Robesonian. 


IMPORTANT ARTICL¥S In T 


a 
HEC 
MAGAZINES URRERT 


A Brief Summery «f8. me of Th ; 
in the January Review of Reviews 


STATISTICS OF 80UTHERN LITERACY 


North 
’ Direotor 
» gives the 
the Colored 


In an article on “‘Suffruc,. 
and South,” in The Fury i . 
Merriam, of the Census 
figures of illiteracy for 
race in several of the gp 
States. In Alabamu, 72 2 Ltt 
of the col red penp'e vere illiterate 
in 1890, and in 1900 the number was 
reduced to 595 per cent. ; in Vir. 
ginis, Director Merriam stateg that 
the reduction was approximately a 
little over 14 per cent , and that in 
Missis+ippi it was the same; while 
throughout the five Southern States 
containing the largest ageregate 
population the av: rage reduction 
was about 13 per cent. This is, in. 
deed, a hopeful gain in the number 
of those who can read and write 
FREE TEXT BOOKS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

De E Benjamin Andrews writin 
in The Cosmopolitan advo : 

ates 
strongly the practice of providing 
public school pupils with free text. 
books, and shows that the most ad. 
vanced cities and States of the Union 
now regard this as an indispensable 
principle. ‘‘Whenever this hus oo. 
curred, the number of pupils in at. 
tendance has increased, the average 
duration of pupils’ attendance hag 
lengthened, a greater number and 
proportion of pupils continuing their 
studies clear up to the highest 
grades, and the whole effi ‘iency of 
the schooling has improved.”’ 
MR CLARK'S PROPHECY. 

Mr. John B. Clark constructs, in 
the January Atlantic, a chapter of 
‘Recollections of the Twentieth 
Century,’’ and prints a paper pur. 
porting to have been read at the 
meeting of the New York Historical 
Society at the opening of the twenty. 
first century. Among the things 
which his imagination finds archaio 
a bundred years bence are rifis« and 
cannon and warehips, slums, and the 
wastefal burning of coal to make 
steam. Minhattan Island has sturets 
in several stories, the farmers out- 
side the city are tilling the land with 
gangs of rotary plows run by eleo- 
tricity obtained from the electric 
currents generated within the earth 
itself. But greater than these and 
other material devel »pments of the 
twentieth century ths author con- 
sidera the democratizing of our in- 
stitution of property. ‘The mon«poly 
problem was solved by the simple 
expediency of forcing the trusts to 
sell at the same price to everybody. 
“If the great corporation, in order 
to cut prices in its seciion of the 
country were compelied to cut 
them everywhere, it could not keep 
up the war longer than its rival 
c-uld.’’ Hence, independent pro- 
ducers could not be crushed, and 
monopdly was impossible 
THE NEW POWER OF THE NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE 

In the January Atlantio Mr. Rollo 
Ogden calls attention to the ‘‘New 
Powers of the National C mmittee” 
He shows how the Democratic and 
Republican National Committees 
have quietly assumed authority from 
time to time, until they ure «b-0- 
lute'y new institutions as compared 
with those ot fifteen years ago. ‘he 
change began to be sharply marked 
in 1884, owing to the personality of 
the Democratic chairman, Senator 
Gorman. After 1892, th re came & 
pause, and then, in the person of 
senator Hanna, the growth of the 
National Committee reached its cul- 
mination. Not only did Senator 
Hanna have ab: ut seven milion dol- 
lars to disburse in 1896, and probably 
more in 1900, money which he Lim- 
self collevts and himself expencs,— 
there is an almost compelte maxtery 
ot party machinery in the hands of 
the National Committee. To ‘call”” 
the National Convention has come 
to be »bout the same thing «8 decid- 
ing who shall be culled. Mr. OgueD 
Says that Senator Addicks, bupée 
lessly defeated in Delaware, was able 
to regain his lost position by simply 
making terms with the chairman of 
the Republican National Commit- 
tee,—this as an illusthation of what 
a party ohairman oan d) nowsdayé 

to 

Ican't afford to be without 7H 
ProcressivE FarMER. | learn more 
from it than I have ever learned iD 
school. You may talk about your 
schools, but if a man doesn't use ou 
schooling it is not worth anything to 
him. I know men well trained in 
the schools who read but little and 
know but little about the times. 
Why not read THE PRoGRESSIVs 
FARMER?—Daniel Powell, Rooky 





Mount, N. C. 
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¢ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Mr. A. Ww. Fraps, of Raleigh, died 


{tems 0 


last week 

Asheville Tuesday voted to issue 
4200,000 of bonds fora more exten- 
sive water supply. 

The Raleigh tobacco market will 
almost certuinly be re-established 
this year, snd on a larger scale 

Hon. A. C. Boggs, v ho represented 
Cataw ba county in the Legislature 
of 1899, died of heart disease lust 
week 

Mr W F. Swaringen retires from 
the editorship of the Colaumbs News 
and is succeded by Messrs. J. D 
frink und W. A. Ferguson. 

Jas. H. Chadbourn, one of Wil- 
mingt)n’s best-known citizens, a 
good busines* man, a friend of edu- 
gatii n and other worthy causes, died 
last week, aged 80. 

Belhaven, Beaufort county, has 
yoted ulm st unanimously a special 
tax of thirty c nts on property and 
ninety cents on the poll to supp e- 
ment the pubhe school fund. 

Prof J I. Foust, superintendent 
of the Goldsboro graded schools, 
succeeds Prot. P. P. Claxton as a 
member of the faculty of the State 
Normul and Industrial Ccllege 

“Tho Harbinger,’’ published in 


Raleiyh, is the newest of S'‘ate 
papers, “Organizaticn, Education, 
Elevation,’ is its motto. Itis neater 


in app enrance and seems to be better 
edited tian the average ‘‘labor 
paper" 

Eff rts are being made to save J. 
A. Gorham, who attempted to bribe 
a juror lust summer in the interest 
of the Soutvern Railway, from the 
sentence which the Judge 8o prompt. 
lyimposed. He ought to be pun- 
ished severely, becuuse he deserves 
it, and us an example. —Excbange. 

Pittsboro Citizen: Mr. Robert 
Jones, of Sutphin, Alamance county, 
has rented Dc. Chapin’s Oak Moun: 
Farm, neur here, and has moved to 
it. On this farm were raised three 
boys that became very distinguised 
men—Rev. Basil Manly D..D., Gov. 
Charles Manly and Judge Matthias 
Manly 

Winston has two candidates for 
United S ates Senator—G.enn anu 
Watson—and the Winston Journal 
is Making a valiant effurt to choke 
off one vf them (16 seems to have no 
“ruthers’’ as to whicb) in order that 
there may be no division. It says, 
and truly, that Winston can’t carry 
two candidates —Exchange. 


Winston Journal: District Attor 
ney Hulton states that he receives in 
nearly every muil communications 
from persons who have been deluded 
and swindled by the Amos Owen 
Cherry Tree Company. There are a 
number of other ‘‘endless chain’”’ 
schemes of a similar character being 
operated in the State and Winston is 
still furnishing victims. 


Col. Olds: It really seems that 
Compulx.ry educatiin in North Caro. 
lina is not faraway. If it was put 
toa popular vote it woula carry, if 
the statements of farmers and me 
shanics count for anything, for 83 
Percent. of the replies of farmers 
’pprove it, and, 1s shown above, 80 
per cont. of those of persons em- 
ployed in manufactures of all kinds 

Chatham Record: Service was be 
gun last week on the rural mail 
delivery route from Ore Hill to Har. 
per's ‘Toss Rouds, und is a great oon. 
Yenlence tu the people residing near 
't. Many cf our citizens in New 
Hope and Williaws townships are 
Suppliea by the route ranning from 
Apex. We hope that there may be 
oer routes soon establised in Chat 


Wilmington Messenger: Welearn 
that Mr Justice Walter Clark bas 
been furnished with the official list 
of Contederate prisoners who were 
Parcled at Lee's surrender at Ap- 
Pomattox, Va. There are 2,207 
naines ot North Carolinians on the 
list, which we believe is more than 
half. It locks as if the grand old 
tate was indeed “last at Appo- 
Mattox,”’ 

Tec serede Cor. Post: The rural 
ope very Of mail is now in full 
tee on three circuits in Craven 
ore und seems to be much appre 

by the country people. The 
a a is from Newbern in the 

“0D directly across Neuse river, 
rage nd is from Dover and the 
em ro & circuit from Fort Barn- 
om he amount of mail matter 

led is said to be satisfactory. 





A E. Holton hus been re-appointed 
Western Di-trict Attorney ; John C 
Dancy, ovlored, until now c liector 
of customs at Wilmington, has been 
appointed to succeed Cheatham, Re- 
corder of Deeds for the Dirtriot of 
Columbia; B. F. Keith will probably 
succeed him as Wilmington collector. 
It looks now asif Haray Skinner will 
get the Eastern District Attorney- 
ship, though Bernerd and Gov. Rus- 
sell are still in the race. 

Biblical Recorder: A few years 
ago the Superintendent of the Pub- 
lio Schovls of Durham, Mr. Clinton 
Toms, resigned to tuke charge of the 
Doke Cigarette factory in Durham 
Recently the Superintendent of the 
Greensboro Schools, Mr. G. A. 
Grimsley, retired in order to accept 
the management of ali'e insurance 
company. When the commercial 
world won Mr. W. A. Blair from the 
school work, it to. k the foremost 
young educator in the State. Shall 
we give up our best teachers and 
preachers because they will not be 
poor? 


Statesville Landmark: Beginning 
with the first of the year municipal 
regulations went into effect in Char 
lutte and Durham, and po-sibly other 
towns in the State, which prvhibit 
screens, blinds, painted or frosted 
glass, partitions or anterooms in 
saloons. In short saloonsare forbid 


den to have any place where a cit'zen | 


can take a ‘ whet’’ except in the 
front room, in front of the open 
door, where every passer by can see 
him when he crooks his elbow. As 
the majority of drinkers prefer to 
regale themselves in private these 
regulations are doubtless intended 
to prevent drinking. They will 
doubtless decrest+e in a measure 
drinking in barrooms, but the citizen 
who doe-n't want to drink in public 
wilt send for his liguor and find a 
quiet corner outside of the saloon in 
which to indulge. 
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OUR SMALLER FACTORIES EMPLOY 11,766 
PFRSONS. 





Fighty Per Cent in Favor of Compulsory Fdu- 
cation—Sixty-three Per Ce: t. kmploy Chil- 
dren Under F. urteen—Increase in Wages 
Reported in Haf 
The forthcoming report of the 

Ccmmiasioner of Laborand Printing, 
Mr. H. B. Varner, vil give some 
very interesting information relat 
ing to miscellaneous factories, which 
include furniture, wood work, oloth- 
ing and all factories save the cotton 
mills. 

Of this class of factories, those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of furni 
ture comprise the largest number. 
The miscellaneous factories employ 
11,766 persone, 422 of whom are un 
der fourteen years of age 

Table No. 1 of the Commissioner’s 
report shows county, postoffice, year 
of incorporation, name of factory, 
cxp'tal stock, name of president, 
kind of power used, and number of 
horse power. The tables following 
are arranged by subjects and show 
the following facts: 

Average number of hours of em. 
ployes per days is 10% 

Fifty-eix per cent pay weekly, 
eighteen per cent semi montbly, 
nineteen per cent. monthly, one per 
cent bi monthly, one per cent daily, 
two per cent on demand, and three 
per cent make no report. 

Forty nine per cent report an in- 
crease of wages, thirty four per 
cent no increase, and seventeen per 
cent make no report. 

Forty-three per cent report the 
financial condition of employes good, 
twenty-nine per cent fair, fourteen 
per cent poor, two per cent bad, and 
twelve per cent make no report. 

Sixty-three per cent oppose em 
ployment of children under fourteen 
years of ug2, 11 per cent favor such 
employment and twenty-six per cent 
make no report 

The highest wages per day is $2 08, 
the lowest (8 cents. 

One hundred and sixty-eight acci- 
dents were reported, ten of which 
were fatal, and three resuited in 
permanent disability. Fifty-six re- 
port insurance aguinst accident. 

Eighty two per cent of adults can 
read and write. 

Sixty one per cent report improve 
ment in education, nine per cent no 
improvement, and thirty per cent 
make no report. 

Forty-one per cent report improve- 
ment in morals, eleven per cent no 
improvement, and thirty eight per 
cent make no report. 

Eighty per cent favor compulsory 
education, twelve per cent oppose if, 
and eight per cent make no report. 

Sixty per cent report fiaancial con. 
dition of employes improving, six- 
teen per cent no improvement, and 
twenty-four per cent make no report. 
—News and Observer. 
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INCRRASE IN LENGTH OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TERMS. 





Thirty-Seven Counties Hed Four Months and 
More of School During 1901 

Raleigh Post: Chief Clerk Duckett, 
in the office of the Superintendent of 
Pablic Instruction, has just com- 
pleted a compilation of reports which 
show the average length of public 
schools in the various counties and 
the length of those in each of the 
town~ having graded schools. 

The staten.ent shows a decided in- 
crease in the length of schools dur- 
ing 1901 over those of 1900, both for 
white and colored children. It also 
shows that during lust year the 
schools for white children were run- 
ning for four months or more in 37 
counties and in 29 counties the col- 
ored school terms were four months 
or longer. and that some counties 
had four months terms for the white 
schools and shorter terms for the 
colored, while others had four 
months terms for the colored and 
shorter terms for the white scho: ls. 
The statement from the « ffice of the 
Superintendent of Pub.ic Instruo- 
tion follows: 

The public schools show increase 
in length of terms. The white 
schools average nearly a week more 
than in 1900, and the colored schools 
lengthen nearly 14% werk+. Here 
ire the figures. Average length of 
term in weeks: 

White schvols: 


RS oy hate oa delet 15 56 weeks 

LO OSA eee ee ee rarer 14 66 weeks 
C: lored schools: 

Bho So eras ae cats aes 14 49 weeks 

I ikon ecw ecto aelet 13 07 weeks 


This does not include the averages 
for city schools, waoich are as fol- 
lows: 

Asheville, 36 weeks; Concord 36, 
Murphy 36, Shelby 32, Newbern, 36, 
Fayetteville 32, Tarb ro 36, Durham 
38, Winst.n 36, Greensboro 40, 
Waynesville 36, Statesville 30, Kine- 
tons 32, Charlotte 36, Reidsville 32, 
Salisbury 36, Albemarle 32, Raleigh 
342, Henderson 32, Guldsburo 36, 
Wilson 36. 

The following counties average 4 
months and more fur white schools: 


County. Weeks. 
PORTA ROD 8 a iso's 5o'k dinicis so hae 0% 21 
PN ks Saisie cs we nine aneeae 1617 
INEM ooo ss 'esc'nagsleseosis a 31 
I eile pes ayo sinning ode 16 
CNN oo 5.5 <.c arn else ote o's sie ange 16 
NN TIN IN ese gia ie'g cs a ied gi ajnletn at% 
Cumberland................. 1725 
WAPI ooo 5:6.0'o ine es ecoiviainie ose 29% 
PB 1BGOOMIDO, «600006 sbg0sce0e 2337 
RR sa cars ae: /6 cesses ae 19% 
BP ATIID 5 os 50s scene's isin nes 16% 
MOIR os 25's Care: Aig eis & ose hbiR a eles 1735 
MMNIIIN nooo g es iesaie es ois el 1735 
SOO Ae PL 18 
CN OOS ny a 2617 
PEST MMOME «5 9a: 0 wivieis 5 0.9/9.0 «-4'0 17 
ION AOUROR «6: 6:5 6:0 19:0:6!9:6's'9)0 6 91 16 2-3 
OURO OE. 8 n.5 4 sis oo tee onesies 18 
“0S OS Pe Se 18% 
NOIRE riggs atv aieis diana nike 16 1-5 
A Ses Pe pies irae aR 18 
OA ei 19 
PMN Sarno ik Sy eagle OARS 16% 
New Hanover............--- 284% 
NGPthaMnton «....66600s. 020 17 
Pasquotank............+--.- 20% 
Sa ass cicalscaavhecns a 24 
Rockingham ..........-+.+-- 18 
VDT TOT A AAA eee 18 
NOU oo. og saicseaiua sane ees 20 
OE Sr ARAN SEIN Rrrucke 17% 
EN RE AIS ECR IORI 18% 
RM 9 ava g'pigie'g'eis aa ao 9s 1825 
UND to ae tc stad aia de ae ae 17 
AED RAR i ere 16% 
SEMIN en anaes soe alee 2 18 
The following counties have 4 


months or more of public schools for 
the colored race: 





County. Weeks 
ONS are Seen oar 23 
OS Serr ae ee eee 30 
(NA STE SETAE ECL Ce 16 
CO gale eS a iirg rage 18 
CMR At wickacapasesee ess 16 
CONE ys cae geh ese Wakaae® 16 
Ds ne alah op a nied 1645 
toy) Ae ee 1725 
BameComde.... 2... ce eecvcees 25 
SRM kv slanah eae 8aane 2879 
Ll eepeeere reper 1925 
SEE, csc deine o0edas tag) a 
Granville ....cccsccccevesess 1735 
7 RAPS aro a 1789 
oo a apnea eas 21% 
Hay wood ......--eeeeeeeeees 17 

0 OE Ar Corer re 16 1-5 
IN oo <taiaka ong elas ataaie 0 16 
re 18 
ae TERMOOEE , cos sccrsccess 2823 
Pasquotank.............++..- 19 
a Lule Ae Al ee OP are 19 
Rockingham ..........+++++. 17 3-5 
NET occa eesaseetetees 20 
ETE OIL FC OPORTO 18 
Transylvania......+......--- 1723 
NE Peete Tere EEE 17% 
NO od vase keds 0eeneneen 18 
Washington...........++-+:: 16 
A are echee 2M 
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General News. 


THE 80UTH OUTGROWING THE NORTH 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 








Interesting Census Revelations—The West 
Show- a Ra, id Decrease Fr m the Previous 
Ra e of Growth «f Population, the North 
Shows a! ecided Decrease, While the South 
Shows a Slight Increase. 

WarHineton, Jan. 18 —The Direo 

tor of the Ceneus has announced the 
percentage of inorease of population 
in different parts of the country, 
showing for the last decade a rapid 
decreare from the previous rate of 
growth of populationin the West, 
a less marked, but decided, decreuse 
in the North, and a slight increase 
in the South. For the first time in 
the history uf this country the pop- 
Dilation of the South has in- 
creased somewhat more rapidly 
than that of the North. The Eust, 
geographically, is included in 
the term North. The rate of the 
groxth in the North, West and 
S: uth is far more nearly the same 
than itever hus been before. The 
official announvement divides the 
country us follows: West trom the 
Pacific to the eastern beundary of 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico; North and South, 
the respective sides of a line formed 
by the Potomac and Ohio rivers and 
the southern boundary of Missouri 
and Kunsus. The percentage of in- 
Crease ‘rom 1860 to 1ed0 was 61 9 in 
the North, 484 in the South and 
185 6in the West, while in the last 
20 years, 1880-19: 0, if was 48 7 in the 
N rth, 485 in the South and 131.5 
in the \ est. 

Prior to the Civil war, the North- 
ern States nearly doubled in popula. 
tion with exch 20 years, while in the 
Southern States the increase of pop 
ulation was only two thirds as many. 
Daring the lust 20 years there hus 
been no substantial difference in 
the rate of growth of the two sec- 
tions. The percentage of increase 
of growth ot these regions during 
each of the Just two ten year periods 
follows: 1880-90, North 248; South 
201; West 71.3. 1890-1900, North 
19; South 22; Weat 31 9. 

if the comparison is limited to the 
States east of the Mississippi river, 
Classing Minnesota and Louisiana 
with the We-tern States, the result 
welightly different. It would show 
the increure to be: 1880-90, North 
20.1; Suuth 16. 1890-1900, North 
19.9; South 17 7. 

When the Trans Mississippi States 
ure cmitted, the rate of growth in 
the North is slightly greater thn 
that in the South, but the present 
vifference between the two secti: ns 
in this respect is about one half 
what 16 wus between 1880 and 1890, 
aud less than one seventh of what it 
was between 1850 and 1860. The 
frontier as a large area of rapid but 
iotermittent growth, is no longer an 
isportant factor in the progress of 
American population, and the rate 
of growth in the several great areas 
of the United States is now nearly 
the same. 





A FEW INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE 
NEW HKAD OF THE TREASUBKY 
DEPARTMENT. 


The personality of the new Secre. 
tary of the Treusury is thus outlined 
by the New York World: 

He is an earnest Methodist. 

He is opposed to dancing. 

He never drank liquor nor tasted 
tobacco. 

He belongs to no secret societies. 

He is demooratic, and it is suid, 
treats his servants as his equals. 

He is both banker and lawyer. 

He leaped from obscurity into po- 
litical prominence by replying toa 
free silver speech by W. J Bryan. 

He is 45; very hale and vigorous. 

He wus born in a log cabin in 
Vermont and spent his boyhood on 
a Vermont farm. 

He earned with his own labor the 
mouuey that put him through col. 
lege 

He says his success in life is due to 
bard work. 

He always got to his law office at 
7 a. m. and stayed there until 10 
p.m. 

He was superintendent of two Sun- 
day schools for 20 years. 

He has a bigh forehead, thin gray 
hair, a heavy moustache and gray, 
close-cropped side whiskers. 
<=He looks, in dress, like a Metho- 
dist minister. 

He announced at a Methodist Con- 
ference in Chicago last year: ‘‘I am 
an organization politician. A ma 
chine politician is not so great a 
nuisance as a fool reformer.”’ 








One of the sensations of the week 
in Congress was Senator Hoar’s at 





tack on our Philippine policy. 


TO DRIVE OUT THE FERTILIZER TRUST. 





The Attorney-General of South Carolina Asks 
the General Assembly to Pass a Law Which 
Will Force the Virg:ni«-Carelina Chemical 
Company Out of the t tate. 

CoLumBla, 8 C., Jan. 16.—For 
rome time there has been a spirited 
controversy between the Att. rney 
General and the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co, commonly known as 
the “fertilizer trust.’’ The Attor-. 
ney General recommended anti-truet 
legislation to the General Assem- 
bly and proceeded to indict the cor- 
poration fur violating existing laws. 
The corporation in return takes the ; 
matter to the Federal Court to test 
the right of the State of South Caro 
lina to enact stringent laws. The 
Attorney General to night made a 
startling move, when he appeuled to 
the Gsneral Assembly to revoke the 
charter of this great corporation, 
whick is operating sixty manutac. 
turing concerns in this State. 


Mr Ballinger, the Attorney Gen 

eral, euys in part: ‘In view of the 
deliberate attempt on the part of 
the leading defendant in the suit to 
remove the cause beyond the juris 

diction of the state courts and the 
open and flagrant contempt of the 
laws of this State in purchasing the 
réul estate, business and good will 
of domestic corporations situated in 
this State and almost certuin pros 

pect of a long drawn out litiza 

tiun during which the litigating 
corporations in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of what the General As 

sembly in its joint resolution indi 

cated to be a violation of the laws 
prohibiting trusts and combinations 
in this State, I would respectfully 
submit to your honorab‘'e body the 
propriety and wiuld urge the con- 
sideration of the question of passing 
as early as practicable such act or 
joint resolution as thall prohibit the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
from hencetorth doing busiaoess 
within this State, making therein 
such provisions as will effectually 
prevent them from enjoying the ben- 
efits of any license or permit in the 
future. I desire that it shall be un- 
derstood that tuis suggestion if ac 

ted upon shal not affect the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the suit to a final 
determinution in the courts of the 
land, nor is it expected that any act 
passed pursuant thereto can reach or 
affect the domestic corporations 
charged with conspiring with the 
foreign corporations violating the 
anti trust laws of the State.”’ 

Mr. Bellinger isa hura fighter He 
is the one who prosecuted the ‘*Brox 
ton bridye case’’ several years ago 
and indicted white men desecrating 
a negro church. His courage at 
that time made him Attorney Gen 
eral. 


——— ee 
FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF TELE: 
GRAPHS. 








In this connection it is of high pub- 
lic interest that Senator Mason,’ f Illi 
nois, who is c airman of the S-nate 
Committee (n Postoffices and post- 
roads, will at once take up vigor- 
ously the fight fur his bill providing 
for a government telegraph eystem 
The measure provides for the issu 
ance of bonds by the Treasury Dve- 
portment in sufficient amount to pay 
for the property of the existing com- 
panies, bearing 2 or 244 per cent. in- 
terest and running for twenty five 
years. I[t also will provide for the 
extension of the service gr. dually to 
all the postoffices of the country, a 
reduction in the rates, and for the 
creation of a sinking fund from the 
earnings of the lines with whi. h to 
pay the bonds. The bill also is to 
prvuvide that the bonds may be u-ed 
by the national banks for deposit in 
the treasury as bosis tor circulation. 
—Farme*s’ Voice. 


FRYE’S SHIP SUBSIDY BILL GETS A FA- 
VORABLE REPORT. 





Democratic Members of the Committee Voted 
Against Reporting the Bill and for a Mo- 
tion to Stiike Gut the General Subsidy 
Provision 

WascHINGTON, Jun 17.—The Senate 

Committee on Commerce to-day au- 

thorized a favorable report upon 

Senator Frye’'s ship subsidy bill. ‘Ihe 

report will be made by Senator Frye, 

The Democratic members of the 

committee voted aguainst reporting 

the bill. They also voted solidly for 

a motion «ff-red by Senator Mal 

lory to strike out the general sub 

sidy provision of the bill. The com. 
mittee made several amendments to 
the bill. The most important were : 

Allowing mail carrying vessels under 

the bill to be either iron or steel in | 

stead of steel only, as origiaally pro | 

vided, and another reducing to 1,0! 0) 

‘gross registered tons the vessels re. 

ceiving a bounty under the bill. 





>> 
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ANOTHER ENDLESS CHAIN. 





A Country Fditor Makes a Fortune and Re 
tires, but Not in Peace. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fua , Jan. 17.—Joe) 
Smith, formerly editor of the Mon 
ticello Constitution, a weekly paper 
published at Monticello, Fla., was 
arrested at Avoca, a small town in 
Hamilton county, Fla, by Deputy 
United States Marshal McCormick, 
ona charge of using the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. Smith was 
arraigned for preliminary trial be. 
fore United States Commissioner 
Archibald this morning and waived 
examination. The defendant was 
placed under $1,0(0 bail for his ap 
pearance for trial in the Federal) 
Court at Tallahassee, Fla, cn Feb 
roary 3 next. He ran an endless 
Chain scheme in getting subscriptions 
and it was reported that he received 
$50,000 from all sections of the coun- 
try. He made assignment with $75,- 
000 liabilities, and hundreds of girls 
and school teachers claim they were 
swindled out of sums ‘rom $1 to $20. 


me me 


TERRIBLE FARTHQUAKE IN MEXICO. 





Mexico City, Jan. 17 —One of the 
most t rrible catustro; hea ever re 
c rded in the State of Guerrero is 
rp rted to have occurred late yes 
terday afternoon, when an extremely 
vi lent earthquake shock was felt at 
Chilpancingo, c»using a great loss of 
life and i>juring many persons. 
D-tuils fri m thastricken district are 
very meagre, but scattering reports 
recei:ed here indicate that probably 
300 parsons were killed and as many 
more injured. It is known that the 
State capitol, the parish church and 
many business houses and residences 
are in ruins and thereis much suffer- 
ing from the awful seismic dis 
turbance. 


FINANCIAL PLANS OF BRIIISH TOBACCD 
TROSE, 





Lonpon, Jan. 13 —Thirteen British 
tobucso firms that have combined to 
fight Mr. Duke and his Ameriogan in- 
vaders are apparently preparing to 
come to close grips. The contest 
must be serious, and perhaps disas- 
trous for them. Reoognizing that 
this is so, their intention now is to 
sell to the public, and for the public 
to bear the brunt of the war, ‘rely- 
ing upon the part prosperity uf the 
business as the inducement to-inves- 
tors to respond. Tne Imperial To 
bacco Company may be expected to 
be fi ated about the end of next 
week. Its shar:s of capital ‘will be 
divided into four classes. There will 

6 debentures amoounting tv £1,500,- 
002 at 434 per cent ; £5,000,000 is 
preference shares at 534 per cent. ; 
£9,000,000 in ordinary preference 
shares The purchare price is ap 
proximately £15,000,000. The feder- 
ated firms wiil take ten miilions 
sterling of ordinary deferred shares. 
[he payment for good will, stook, 
a-sete, eto, is put vala.tion at £5,- 
000,000. The vendors will take two 
thirds payment in cash and the bal- 
ance in shares, leaving the working 
Capital at £1,510,0.0. Sir Wm. Hinry 
Willis, head of the great Oriental 
Tobacco firm, will be chairman, and 
Mr. Henry Wiils, head of the ex- 
port department, chief manager. 





THE GREAT CARNLUIE SCHOOL. 





“The Carnegie lustitute,’’ with a 
capital of $10,000,000 has been organ. 
iz+d in Washington Cith. 

Besides Secretary Hay, the incor. 
porators are: Edwin D, White, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court; 8. D. C 
Stillman late president uf Johns Hop 
kins University ; Chas. D. Walcott, 
superintendent of the Geological 
Survey, andiCarroll D. Wright, Com 
missioner of Labor. 

Mr. Carnegie’s purpose, as stated, 
by himself in requesting the various 
trustees to hecome members of the 
board, is as follows: 

“It is proposed to found in the 
City of Washington, in the spirit of 
Washington, an institution, which, 
with the co-operation of institutions 
now cr hereafter established, there 
or elsewhere, shail, in the braadest 
and most liberal manner enovurage 
investigation, research, and discov 
ery; encourage the application of 
knowledge to the improvement of 
mankind; provide such buiidings, 
laboratories, books and apparatus as 
may be needed; and afford instrao 
tion of an advanced character to 
students whenever and wherever 
found, inside or outside of ‘schools, 
properly qualified to profit thereby. 
, ‘These and kindred objects may 
be attained by providing the néces. 
sary apparatus for experimental 
work, by employing able teachers 
from the various institutions in 
Washington or élsewhere, And ‘by 
enabling men fitted for’ dpboikl teork 
to devote themselves to it.”’ 
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The Home Circle. 








THE WANDERER * 


Upon the mountain height 
I found a shell; 
And to my listening ear th 


, far from the sea, 


e lonely thing 


Ever a song of the ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How came the shell upon that mountain height? 


Ab, who can say? 
Whether there dropped by 


some too careless hand, 


Or whether there cast when ocean swept the land, 
Ere the Eternal had ordained the day? 


Strange, was it not! 
One song it sang— 


Far from its native deep, 


Sang of the awful mysterie: of the tide, 
Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide, 
Ever with echoes of the ocean rang 


And as the shell upon the mountain height 


Sings of the sea, 


So do I ever, leagues and leagues away— 
80 do I ever, wandering where I may, 
Sing, O my home! sing, O my home! of thee. 


—Eugene Field. 





SHUFFLE-SHOON AND AMBER LOCKS.* 


Shuffie-Shoon and Amber Looks 
Sit together building blocks. 
Shuffie-Shoon is old and gray, 
Amber Locks a little child, 
But together at their play 
Age and Youth are reconciled, 
And with sympathetic glee 
Build their castles fair to see. 


“When I grow to be a man’’— 

So the wee one’s prattle ran— 

_ “J ghall build a castle so— 

'  Witha gateway broad and grand ; 
: Here a pretty vine shall grow, 

rr There a soldier guard shall stand ; 
And the tower shall be so high, 
Folks will wonder by and by!”’ 


| Shuffie-Shoon quoth: ‘‘Yes I know: 
Thns [ builded long ago! 
Here a gate and there a wall; 
Here a window, there a door ; 
Here a steeple wondrous tull, 
Riseth more and more; 
But the years have leveled low 
What I builded long ago.’”’ 


So they gossip at their play, 
Heedlers of the fleeting day ; 
One speaks of the Long Ago, 
Where his dead hopes buried lie ; 
One with chubby cheeks aglow 
Prattleth of the By andi Bv; 
Side by side they build their blocks— 
Shuffie-Shoon and Amber Locks. 


—Eugene Field. 














THE COUNTRY LIFE OF CALIFORNIA. 
The January ‘“‘Country Life in America’’ is a California number with 


superb pictures characteristic of this 


unique and beautiful magazine, and 


wholly devoted to the out-door world on the Pacific coast. The special 
covers show big trees of the Sierras, and, a magnificent frontispiece, the 


blooming orchards at the foot of snow-capped mountains. 


article, by L H. Bailey, tells of the 


The leading 
diversified beauties and peculiarities 


of the land that flowers in winter and sleeps in summer, where thunder 
storms are not, and where the sun shines everlastingly. Froma charming 
article by A. J. Wells we select the following description of the era of 


Spanish control : 


HE rural life of California has 
its roots deep in the poetry of the 
past. Behind the activity and vast 
productiveness of the present lies a 
pastoral age of which Homer might 
have sung. That age includes at 
once the Mission era, and the era of 
great stock ranches which followed. 
Both together  oconstitute ‘‘the 
dreamy Spanish time,'’ a period of 
about seventy years of almost idyllio 
life, unmatched in the annals of the 
world. 

The padres themselves were our 
first farmers, and the mission lands 
were made to solve the problem of 
self-support. That period of our 
ranch life, with the stamp of relig- 
ion upon it, and the sound of the 
Angelus ringing through it, has 
been called the ‘‘most remarkable 
idyl of civilization.’’ When seculari- 
gation broke up the mission system, 
there grew up the great private 
ranchos of the Spanish-Indian period. 
The vast tracts, gifts of the Mexican 
Government, were chiefly stock 
ranges, and life upon them was the 
easiest and most indolent imaginable. 
The little work required was done by 
the Indians; the raising of cattle for 
hides and tallow largely took care of 
itself. The skies knew no winter; 
no hay was to be made, no barns 
builded, no stock housed and fed, 
no markets looked after. The proud, 
courteous, soft-spoken, hospitable 
owners of these princely estates 
lived mostly on horaebick, and the 
low, gray, wide-roofed, unshaded 
adobe ranch-houres, warm in the 
time of the rain and cool in the days 
of the sun, were seen from afar, doz- 
ing under the California sunshine. 
On the wide table lands the ‘‘filaree"’ 
and the burr clover made a riot of 
nutritious life, and by the first of 
February the starlike flower of the 
‘‘filaree’’ was seen from meadow to 
hill top, a shadowy veil of b‘uish 
pink; and latera thousand fiower- 
forms made all the landscape a blaze 
of color. By the last of June the 
grasses were a brown matof hay, 
oured as they grew, unspoiled by 
dew or rain, and full of oily seeds 
upon which the sheep fed ; salt grass 
and mallows kept the lowlands green, 
while the dead mustard, the wild 
oats and the foxtail lay bleaching 
on the rounded hill-tops. When the 
rains came, the miracle of life re- 
peated itself, and ran like a green 
wave over the outspread landscape 

In such a setting as this lay the 
ranch life of the Spanish era. Here 
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were the homes of peace, and the 
outside world was far off and intan- 
gible. Here was aland in which it 
‘seemed always afternoon.’’ The 
soft sunlight, the cooling and 
unfailing trade-winds, the sea with 
aehimmer upon its placid surface, 
the mountains wrapped in the sum- 
mer haza, the low of cattle in the 
valleys, the liquid notes of the 
meadow-lark on the wide mesa over 
which you rode at a hard gallop, un 
hindered by ditch or fence,—such 
was the atmosphere through which 
you saw the California of the mid- 
century. 

Into the tranquillity of this period 
burst the stormy excitement of ‘‘the 
days of ’49,’’ and almost in a decade 
the old had gone and a new civiliza- 
tion was founded. Gradually new 
owners came into possession of the 
old ranchos. As the mining inter- 
ests declined, the Americans spread 
over the land, and the end of the 
Hispano-Indian occupation came 
swiftly. The easy going descend 
ants of the Spanish pioneers slipped 
back into narrow valleysand canons, 
and were lost sight of as factors in 
the industrial life of the state. 


_—:.<- a 
THE OLD BLUE.BACK SPELLER. 


I thought it was out of print. I 
had not seen one for solong. In- 
deed I thought no respectable pub- 
lishing house would dare issue this 
night-mare of the modern pedagogue. 
But I found upon its back that it 
claimed to be sold by ‘‘all the prin. 
cipal book sellers.’’ , That made me 
blash, for I had inquired vainly of 
many book-sellers foracopy. How- 
ever, this is not the worst thing the 
old Blue-Back ever did for me. I 
remember to have “‘atayed in’’ three 
successive days because the old Blue- 
Back and I differed as to’ the num 
ber of b’s in rabbit. I persisted in 
putting one, and the Blue Back just 
as doggedly put two. This is no 
small offense to the boy who goes to 
school not to spell rabbit, but play 
‘‘oat’’ and ‘‘town ball.’’ 

I have a'so charged against the 
old Blue Back a certain boxing at the 
hands of Miss Spitfire. It was the 
last word of the lesson, and it was 
before we had reached the stage of 
“spelling by heart.’’ 

One of Miss §Spitfire’s require- 
ments was to pronounce each sylla- 
ble. Thus I spelled to the tune of 
Old Hundred—lI-n in, c-o-m incom, 
p-r-8 pre, incompre, h-e-n hen, incom- 
prehn, s-isi, incomprehensi, b-i-1 bil, 
incomprehensibil, ii, incomprehen- 
sibili, t-y ty, incomprehensibility ; 
which word exactly described the 
state of my brain for some three- 
quarters of an hour after Miss Spit- 
fire had done with me. 








But there are many pleasint mem- 
ories twined about old Blue Back, 
for it seems to me now that it was 
my sole text-book for about ten 
years. It marks certain great tri- 
umphant periods in my life, not the 
least of which was my first day at 
Back, a ‘‘thumb paper’’ sewed to the 
school armed with. a nice new Blue 
upper end as a kind of breast works 
against the onslaughts of my thumb 
I should hate to say how many Blue 
Backs crumbled beneath my thumb 
before I had even begun to make an 
intellectual conquest of its contents. 
Who that was educated in the region 
of the old Blue Back will not remem- 
ber the day he got to Baker? Then 
to Banquet! Then to Botany! Then 
to Horseback! The wonder grew! 
But if the teacher was orthodox, 
and Miss Spitfire was, she turned 
you back here. He who would 
master the pages of old Blue Back 
beyond Horseback must have a good 
start. Hemusttakea ‘running go!”’ 
What a great day it was wien hav- 
ing been placed again at the foot of 
the hill of knowledge, you had 
slowly and with measured tread 
climbed back to Horseback. Then 
you went to Banishment. 


The jubilee of all was when you 
got to ‘‘pictures ’’ Was the victory 
of Bunker Hill more glorious? You 
ran all the way home to tell it. Who 
can torget some of the sentences of 
the old Blue Back? Let us open its 
pages and take a fewslices of knowl- 
edge. On the Baker page we find 
this sage observation : 

‘Good boys and girls will act 
well. 

Turn a page and you will find 
some excelient theology. ‘‘The Holy 
Bible is the book of God.’’ 

The old Blue Back is honest to the 
core : 

“To filoh is to steal. We must 
not filch.’’ **‘To purloin is to steal.”’ 
‘‘Never equivocate or prevarioate but 
tell the plain truth.’’ 

It takes first rank as a book on 
temperance. ‘Strong drink will de- 
base a man.’’ There has never been 
a moment since I read that sentence 
that I did not believe it. 

“One hundred cents are wortha 
dollar,’’ a thing which few people 
know. 

“Six boys can sit on a long bench.’’ 

True, provided they have no pins. 

‘‘The preacher is to preach the 
gospel.’’ Not an untimely remark 

“Can a boy cry and not shed 
tears?’’ He can if he wants to make 
a demonstration to get the flogging 
to cease. 

‘*The gambler wishes to get money 
without earning it.’’ I have heard of 
no better argument against gamb- 
ling. 

“The soul is immortal; it will 
never die.’’ The profoundast think- 
ing has never gotten beyond that. 

‘“‘The sting of the wasp is very 
painful.”’ I knew that already. 

Bat let us now turn to the ‘‘pic- 
turcs.’’ If you had been charmed 
with what preceeded in the book, 
and you have, you will be thrilled 
here. There are seven fables all 
fraught with lessons of life. Who 
can forget the story of the boy in 
the apple tree, who unyielding to 
kind words and tufts of grass, was 
brought to repentance with stones? 
Or the country milk maid who like 
so many other people, counted her 
chickens before they were hatched? 
Or old Tray that was cruelly beaten 
tor no other reason than being found 
in bad company? 

The science of pedagogy may have 
swept this age far beyond the ‘‘a-b 
abs’’ of old Blue Back, but I venture 
to say another century will be re- 
quired to come up to its moral senti- 
ments, which in this age sorely 
needs to lay to heart —Cumberland 
Presbyterian. 
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KINDRED VICES 


‘ 


The Rev. Justus Forward, settled 
in Belchertown, Massuchusetts, a 
hundred years ago, oncs reproved 
a workman for swearing while he 
was plowing a new fisld. ‘Swear !"’ 
said the man. ‘I guess you'd 
swear !"’ 

Mr. Forward took the plow and 
hurried after it, indignantly deny- 
ing the charge. Then, as the field 
became more impassable, he began 
panting : 

‘I never did see the like! I never 
did see the like!'’’ When he had 
gone once round the field he stopped, 
breathless, and said : 

‘There, you see I didn’t find it 
necessary to swear."’ 

“No,” drawled the other man, 
“but you’ve told more'n fifty lies. 
You said you never did see the like, 
and you saw itall the time I was 





plowin’.’’—Youth’s Companion. 








Our Social Chat. 


#* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIK, RALEIGH, N.C. # 


AS _CONTRIBUTOKS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we, have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladie+ 
and young men and some of the moat entertain 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
usa letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 








TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh. N.C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


The letter from Cheerful Patsy is 
one full of good advice We should 
indeed try always to see the bright 
side of everything. It sometimes 
happens that we must look long and 
patiently for the silver lining; but 
be sure itis there and your reward 
will repay you for the diligence of 
the search. 

Careless Tom’s is a good letter 
and well written. He tells the 
mothers something that perhaps 
they have not hitherto recognized as 
true. 

Will Retlaw is with us this week, 
and we are glad. All of us would 
appreciate a letter from him on 
practical bee culture. Experience is 
always the best teacher and he has 
experience. Anything he might 
say would help beginners in this line 
of business. 

Mrs. K. A. O. tells usa story which 
teaches a valuable lesson. She is 
from the State of Texas and we 
would be so glad to have her write 
often. We have representatives in 
several States, buf until now none 
from Texas. 

I can’t close this article without 
asking for letters from delinquent 
members. Now those who have not 
written in some time know whom 
I mean without my calling names. 
Let me hear from you. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





WILL RETLAW’S AWARD. 


Dear Aunt JENNIE :—At your re. 
quest, Mrs. Retlaw and myself have 
decided, after careful consideration, 
that Mrs. Z. B. P. is entitled to the 
book 1 offered sometime since for the 
best article on the subject ‘‘How to 
Make Home Happy.”’ 

She strikes the key note when she 
says: ‘‘The first and most essential 
thing to a happy home is love.’’ 
True. Solomon, with all his wisdom, 
never uttered a more profound truth. 
No home can be a happy home with 
out love. Wealth cannot produce hap- 
piness of itself. But show me a home 
where love forms the foundation 
stone and I will show youa happy 
home—be it an humble cottage or be 
it the finest mansion in the land. 

Sincere writes a good letter, and 
we read her article with much in 
terest. 

Isabe’la’s letter also contains food 
for thought. One sentence especi- 
ally struck us quite forcibly: ‘Live 
each for the otherand both for God.’’ 
A volume might be written on this 
subject and we hope to hear from 
her again. 

While the book that I offered 
amounts to a mere trifle, it has been 
the means of establishing one fact 
beyond contradiction, and that is, 
that among the members of Social 
Chat there are some good writers, 
and we hope they will not hide their 
lights under a bushel, but let them 
shine forth oftener in the future. 

Mrs. Z. B. P., Sincere and Isabella 
are able writers, and might add 
much brightness and interest to the 
columns of Social Chatif they would 
only write oftener. No doubt you 
have your household cares, duties, 
etc.; so have weall. But let us see 
if we can’t give Social Chat more 
attention in the future and try to 
make it the most readable depart 
ment inthe FaRMER. We can if we 
will. Let’stry. What say you? 

I was rather disappointed that so 
few of the Chatterers tried for the 
prize. I am sure there are many 
others that could have written good 
articles on the subject given, which, 
no doubt, would have proven of con 
siderable interest and benefit to 
others. 

If any of the Chat members are 
interested in bee culture, I will gladly 
give them my experience along this 
line and tell them how they may 
succeed with them. Mrs. Retlaw 
and myself have twenty-three boxes 
and are trying to manage them on 
the up-to-date plan. Quite a good 
thing may be made out of bees if 
properly managed. 

Hoping Mrs. Z B. P. may be pleased 
with book, I will close for this time 
with best wishes to all. 


WILL RETLaw. 
Wake Co., N.C. 


THE WEALTH THAT I8 WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:—While 80 
many of us are sighing for wealth 
and financial or political power, how 
many of us realize that higher and 
nobler things are nearer and far 
more easily acquired? None of 
Christ's teachings seem to be less 
generally understood and appreciated 
than, ‘‘The life is more than meat, 
and the body is more than raiment.”’ 
The greatest wealth that any man 
has is himrelf. If his life is low and 
himself untrained and undeveloped, 
he is a poor man in spite of bonds, 
houses and lands. The highest form 
of wealth all of us may possess. 
Bat how few of us seek for it! How 
few of us ever tuke an inventory of 
ourselves, as it were, to find out 
whether we are poor or rich in an in 
tellectual, moral, or physical state! 
If you have a sound, healthy body, 
that is wealth. If you have a 
cheerful disposition, that is wealth. 
It you have a good character that 
is wealth. If you have a well-trained 
mind, that is wealth. On the other 
hand, if you are in bondage to any 
evil habit, you are not wealthy or 
independent, butaslave. If youal 
low cares to harrass you and rob 
you of peace, you are poor. If you 
cannot control your temper, you are 
poor. 

Suppose we take an inventory of 
ourselves, and see in what respects 
we are poor and in what respects 
rich. Then let us resolve to acquire 
new riches of this kind that is alone 
worth the work required in their get- 
ting. Let us set before ourselves 
certain ideals to be reached by per- 
sonal improvement. 

To show how far we fall short of 
that noble character, that true 
wealth, unto which we might attain, 
let us take up the single matter of 
talking as an illustration. 

How few of us speak with the pre- 
cision and grammatical accuracy 
which would soon become natural 
were we to speak czly as well as 
we know, avoiding the mistakes 
of which we are conscious, day by 
day? How few of us pass a day 
without saying something that 
would be better left unsaid? And 
then there’s the matter of gentleness 
and courtesy in speaking. Here is 
wealth to be had for the seeking, 
yet we continually neglect it for 
things of far less value. Gentle. 
ness—do we esteem it as highly as 
we once did, this quality that was 
once supposed to distinguish the 
well. bred man from the low and vul- 
gar, and to be the pecaliar property 
of woman, ‘the gentler sex?’’ 
Lilian Bsll says that the courtesy, 
gentleness, for which the Old S>uth 
was noted is passing away with the 
passing of the men and women who 
knew the South of ante bellum days. 
Some of our men who are winning 
much wealth are marketly deficient 
in courtesy, that is to say, in gentle. 
manly kindness. And some of our 
girls whose attainments in school are 
most praiseworthy repel by lack of 
refined, resp3ctful and courteous 
treatment of comrades and of older 
persons. The education we get 
from books should be had by 
ali means, but a nobler thing is the 
courtesy, gentleness of manner, for 
which our ancestors were distin- 
guished. The boy or girl who has 
acquired this courtesy or gentleness 
in dealing with comrades and friends 
has something of greater worth than 
mere school training. On the South. 
ern mothers of to-day rests the re- 
sponsibility of this matter. 

CaRELEss Tom. 


THE DUTY OF CHEERFULNESS. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :— What virtue 
can we own and cultivate that will 
bring more pleasure to us and to 
others than cheerfulness. A cheer- 
ful apirit is something every one 
may possess by seeking with more or 
leas earnestness. Some are naturally 
cheerfal, but there are others that 
are not inolined to be so sunny br 
nature. Weshould all strive to be 
cheerful at all times and be contented 
with our lot, for we can make our 
lives gloomy and dark without much 
effort, but it takes an amount of 
watohfulness and careful training to 
make our lives as happy as circum. 
stances will allow. We should try 
to make others happy by doing some 
kind deed, if ever so small, to 
lighten the load of some one. Often 
a kind look or a kind word will make 
some one feel happier. If we can’t 
help them in any other way, we 
surely can be cheerful and smile 
Sometimes carrying our own bur. 
dens cheerfully, encourages some 
one else to do likewise. A cheerful 








disposition should be cultivated not 


LSS 


only because of the Pleasu 
to the owners but for t 
has on others also. 

Then why not sing more 
less? Why not smile more 
less, and try to get what 
we can in life? 
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Te it brings 
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and worry 
and frown 
happiness 


CHEERFUL Pa 
Alexander Co., N.C oe 
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THE HIGHEST TYPE oF GIRL 


In this matter of mann 
coco pce ha 
° é 6ricans do not 
give manners the attention 
deserve. Abroad, we are ac 
te = a 
orld; but 
about our manners, which are even 
more important than dress, there is 
often a polite but significant tilenoe 
Oar educational system should take 
more account of deportment, whioh, 
in large measure, is expressive of 
what we represent. The social at. 
mosphere is warmed by the enthn. 
siasm of youth We admire and 
even envy the overflowing vitality 
of the healthy girl. Bot when the 
output of this enthsiasm and vitalty 
becomes forgetful of the feelings 
and opinions of others, the line be- 
tween good manners and bad is 
crossed. Young women who are 
fond of outdoor sport, who can do 
as well as men numerous things 
that, in the past, men alone did, and 
women who are successfully com. 
peting with men in the business or 
the professional world, exult in the 
power and freedom which their 
mothers did not have. This is excel. 
lent, but these progressive women 
are in danger of offending good man- 
by giving their exultation and their 
Own personalities too great an em- 
phasis. Some of them feel that 
their sturdy work; or play, is too en- 
grossing to give them time for the 
delicate amenities and little notices 
of social life, that in my youth were 
held in such high esteem. This view 
of manners is not thatof the ma 
jority of women, but it has svfflsient 
prevalence to have caused a deteri- 
oration in politeness, since the days 
when I went to school. Young wo-. 
men are less reserved than they used 
to be. They should remember that 
reserve is a power in life, as in liter- 
ature. It is possible t2 be frank, 
yet keep something in reserve. 
Good manners are not a mere mat 
ter of form. It is, of course, essen- 
tial that there be some standard of 
deportment, but the garment of for- 
mal politeness is easily assumed, 
and may conceal depravity. True 
politeness, the kind that cannot be 
counterfeited, finds its source ina 
good heart, sincerity is its chief 
element. To be polite in the true 
sense, one must be well mannered in 
thought and feeling. If a mother 
brings her children up to be self- 
respecting, sincere and considerate 
of others, she need not drill them 
much in the external forms of poii'é 
ness. She may rest assured that 
they will havs innate good breeding, 
which is a key to many of the wor!d’s 
storehouses of success and happiness. 
The freedom or even laxity of 
manner which I have seen develop 
in young people during the lust few 
years is but a reaction against the 
old stiffness and formality of society. 
Already this reaction is beginning 
to wear itself out, and the pendulum 
of American womanhood to swig 
evenly and smoothly. The new in- 
fluences and opportunities which 
have come into the lives of vur wo 
men during the period of my obser- 
vation, have resulted in a state of 
affairs which partakes somewhat of 
the chaotic; but, out of the chaos, 
order is being born, and out of the 
stimulating new conditions, will 
come the representative twentieth- 
century girl, who will be, [ think, 
the highest type of girl the world 
has seen.—Julia Ward Howe, in Suc 
cess. 
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VARIATIONS ON AN ANCIENT THEME. 


‘“‘My wife,’’ said the tall, lantern- 
jawed man, ‘‘isas womanly a womaD 
as you could find, but she can ham- 
mer nails like lightning.”’ 

‘‘Wonderful !’’ sang the chorus. 

‘“Lightning,’’ the tall, lanter2- 
jawed man _ continued, ‘s.eldom 
strikes twice in the same place.’’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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HE SILENCED HIS MOTHER. 


Willie Smith was playing with the 
Jones boys. His mother called him, 
and said, ‘‘Willie, don’t you know 
those Jones boys are bad boys for 

ou to play with?”’ 
r 7 tng wg replied Willie, “I 
know that; but don’t you know I am 
a good boy for them to play with? 





—Exchange. 
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Christian Life Column. 
— 








CHARITY. 


qrhen over the fair fame of friend 


or foe 
The ahadow Oo 
jnateud 
rds ot blame, or proof of thus 


f disgrace shall fall; 


via nd so. 
Let sou ething good be said. 
+ not tbat no fellow- being yet 
4 fall ao low but love may lift 
“bis head ; : 
Even ine cheek of shame with tears 
is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn 
ide 
In aa 3 of sympathy; no soul so 


aad 
But mae awaken strong and glori- 


fied, : 
If something gocd be said. 


And so I charge y®, by the thorny 

orowD, 
And by the cross on which the 

Savior bled, 

And by your own soul’s hope of fair 
renown, 

Let something good be said. 
~-James Whitcomb Riley. 





MR. STEVENSON’S LAST PRARER. 


Nothing in the English language 
js more beautiful than the prayer 
which Robert Louis Stevenson had 
written and read aloud to his family 
only the evening before his death. 
There was no premonition of death— 
he was in better health than he had 
peen fora long time. The prayer, 
peautiful and fall of uplift, is made 
more inspiring because it was com- 
posed almost in the shadow of the 
better world. It will help all who 
love a gem im prose, and give 
strength and comfort to all who find 
it hard to frame @ prayer of thanks- 
giving and petition for those things 
that gird one in the hour of endur- 
ance. Here is Mr. Stevenson’s last 
prayer : 

AN EVENING PRAYER. 

We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold 
us with favor, folk of many families 
and nations, gathered together in 
the peace of this roof, weak men and 
women, subsisting under the covert 
of Thy patience. Be patient still; 
suffer us yet awhile longer—with 
our broken purposes of good, with 
our idle endeavors against evil— 
suffer us awhile longer to endure, 
and (\f it may be), help us to do bet- 
ter. Bless to us our extradordinary 
mercies ; if the day come when these 
must be taken, have us play the man 
under affliction. Bs with our friends ; 
be with ourselves. Go with each of 
us torest;if any awake, temper to 
them the dark hoursof watching ; 
and when the day returns to us, our 
sun and comforter, call us, call us 
up with morning faces and m>rning 
hearte—euger to ba happy, if happi- 
ness shall be our portion—and if the 
day be marked for sorrow—strong to 
endure it.’’-—Exchange. 
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LIV.NG ELOQUENTLY. 





Speaking eloquently is the gift of 
4 few: iiving eloquently is within 
the reach of all. Our livescan utter 
wonderful things in witness of our 
Master. William the Silent of lip 
was Wiliam the Eloquent of life. 
Those who are, to their own dismay, 
faltering and dumb in the prayer- 
meétiog, may give forth in their 
daily lite words of power and praise. 
Indeed, life fervor is an essential 
élement in all eloquence. Who 
would be won by the strongest ap- 
peal of the man he believed to be a 
hypocrite? Life eloquence is, after 
all, What counts for most. Well is 
\tif we be gifted with the power of 
speaking to the point; but above all 
things is the message brought to the 
Understandings of men by those who 
“with their lives express the holy 
808pel they profess.’’—8. 8. Times. 


MUST STAND THE PENALTY. 


A child came to his father at bed 
sme and said, ‘*Will you please untie 
this shoe string? I have tried and 
tried, and can’t get it undone.’’ The 
oning had been tied ina hard knot 
n haste in themorning, without any 
— 48 to how it would be untied 

ter on. 
. In daily life there are many things 
nly done which. we find it 
‘Mioult or impossible to undo. A 
young man lay dying in a hospita.1 
+ ag asked by a visiting minister 
wy? Could do anything for him 
aan he cried, ‘you cannot do 
could wes for me, but I wish you 
— undo some of the things I have 
told ; ._Inan agony of remorse he 
Po of pure lives he had ruined, of 
‘ol qe nions he had led astray, and 
awful Oh, sir, can you undo this 
Hod work that I have done? Can 
: mee it?’’ 
int Heavenly Father forgives our 
ory ees blots out our iniquities, but 
telva ®r God, our fellow-men nor our- 

“ § can undo the evil done or stop 
our - influences set in motion by 

eekly 12 Going.—Young People’s 





Children’s Column. 


THE GENTLEMAN. 








A number of incidents in my ex- 
perience, of late, have made me ques 
tion whether boys are as gentle- 
manly now as they used to be in 
“the good old times.’’ As I was 
coming up the Street, the other day, 
I saw two nicely dressed young fel- 
lows, of perhaps fourteen or fifteen, 
standing on the corner. A gentle- 
man passed them who had a slight 
limp in his gait. He was neatly but 
rather poorly dressed, and had the 
air of a man whom life had used 
hardly, but who was bravely breast 
ing the wave and making the best of 
adverse conditions. He was not a 
jaunty, sleek, self-satisfied, well 
conditioned man, but refined of face 
and unobtrusive in manner. The 
well-dressed boys eyed him closely 
as he passed, and when he was a few 
rods away cneof them threw the 
core of the apple he had been eating 
so that it struck the gentleman in 
the back ; then he unconcernedly re 
sumed his conversation with his 
companion. 

That little incident made my blood 
boil. Yes, Iam not ashamed to con 
fess it, boys, it made me downright 
mad—to use a term that we employ 
when we care more about being 
positive than about being cor- 
rect or elegant. I would have thor. 
oughly enjoyed stepping up to that 
insolent youngster and giving him a 
forcible lesson in good manners. But, 
unfortunately, the time of life had 
passed with me when I could do this 
without being considered a maniac, 
or being arrested for assault and 
battery. 

The trouble with the average boy 
of to-day, who assumes to bea gen- 
tleman, is just this—that his gentle. 
manliness is apt to be only a super- 
ficial gentility, whose roots are in 
the clothes rather than in the heart. 
It is a kind of tit-for tat gentlemanii- 
ness—well-dressed politeness to the 
well-dressed, deference to the able- 
bodied and fine appearing, courtesy 
to the sleek. Instexud of respecting 
weakness, it respects only strength. 
There is something meanly aggress- 
ive about it, that reminds me of the 
disposition of a cur, holding in his 
bark while a man goes along the 
street with a firm, steady step, but 
bursting out spitefully and taunt- 
ingly, if the man happens to slip or 
trip or stumble. I think it was that 
gentleman’s limp, chiefly, that 
brought the apple core flying after 
him. The limp was an evidence of 
weakness, of misfortune, of inability 
to retaliate. It placed the man out- 
side the boy’s class of ‘‘gentilhood,”’ 
as old Chaucer culls it, and therefore 
subjected him t» the contempt and 
insolence of the superficially polite. 
I hope there are not many boys of 
the sort I have d-scribed ; and yet I 
am afraid that the shallow, preten 
tious kind of gentlemanliness is in- 
creasing, in these mcdern days, at 
the expense of the good, old fash- 
ioned, sincere, chivalric kind, that 
went clear down into the heart, and 
was pitiful and sympathetic and 
helpful as well as courteous, and 
gentle as wellas graceful. I would 
a thousand times rather see a boy 
awkward in his manners and noble 
in his instincts and feelings, than 
polished in manner and selfish and 
insolent in heart. I love to see a boy 
deferential to weakness of any kind, 
but I don’t care a straw how obse 
quious he may be in the presence of 
strength and superiority. Even 
wolves are polite tolions. That sort 
of politeness does not count for 
much. Beagentleman at heart, I 
say, if you claim to be a gentleman 
atall. Respect the burden, respect 
weakness, respect even inferiority— 
respect anything you can help. That 
is the Christian notion of a gentle- 
man; and he who conforms to it is 
the only one who ought to bear such 
a beautiful and suggestive name.— 
James Buckham, in The American 
Boy. 





HOw HE FELT. 


A certain chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court in one the Western 
States was noted for his disinclina- 
tion to admit that he was ill, as well 
as for his roundabout method of ex- 
pression. 


State librarian, 
asked after his health. 


than I now am.’’—Selected. 





One day he was approached by the 
who courteously 


‘*William,’’ said the judge, cau- 


tiously, ‘I am not well, but [am 
better than I was when I was worse 


‘‘A hare in the garden! Hand me 
a gun, Jacques.”’ ‘But, sir, it is five 
in the morning ; every body is asleep.”’ 
‘“‘Never mind; I’ll fire on tip-toe.’’— 






Nature Study. 


BIRD STUDIES. 





No. 4 of the Series of Nature Study Articles 
Prepared for The Progressive Farmer by 
Mrs F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The equipment necessary for an 
observer of birds is not large. He 
needs only a pocket note book, a 
good opera or field glass and incon- 
spicuous clothing. Armed with this 
equipment the student should start 
out in the early morning or towards 
sunset. It is at this time during the 
Sammer season that the birds are 
active. In the heat of the day no 
observations can be made of suffi. 
cient importance to repay the effort. 
The few hours succeeding day break 
are best of all but ata later period 
there is quite enough taking place to 
repay the watcher. 

In spring and fall, however the 
conditions are somewhat different, 
and mid day walks may well be pro- 
ductive of good; while in winter, 
they are some times best of all. 

Bird study must be full of Indian- 
like oraft and subtlety and the 
standpoint for observing chosen 
with good judgment. Some times it 
happens that the bird is unusually 
shy ; then artifice may help carry out 
the design. All appearance of stealth 
or watchfulness should be thrown 
aside. Assume the manner of a guile- 
less and unconcerned loiterer, stroll 
along, not too directly toward the 
bird and particularly avoid any 
steadfast gazing. Duplicity of this 
sort will often outmatch the sagacity 
of the bird and should be practiced 
at the proper time. 

Another expedient, sometimes 
adopted with great success, is to imi- 
tate bird notes by chirps and whistles. 
Sometimes the bird will answer and 
often they have been known to ap- 
proach quite near to the accomplish- 
ed mimic. 

When you have come upon a bird 
the opera glass will of course be put 
into use. But even in raising it to 
the eyes the action should be deliber- 
ate. A quick or hasty motion is 
often quite enough to betray a 
presence. 

When the specimen is secured in 
good view a careless observation is 
not enough if the observer is really 
to become in anyway a student. The 
bird’s markings should be carefully 
studied; the tail and wings noted 
whether they are long or short, 
slender or full, and whether the tail 
is rounded or notched; the tints of 
the legs and bill marked. Attention 
should aleo be given to the charac- 
teristic habits, such as the flight 
whether straight or undulatory, the 
position maintained in the tree 
whether high or lowin the branches ; 
the general bearing of the bird 
whether restless or composed, the 
nature of the environment, whether 
marsh or meadow, wood, upland or 
lowland ; and above all the song or 
note of the bird should be thorough- 
ly learned. 

It is most important that the ob- | 
server should have a good book of 
reference. Many books are now 
upon the market; but among the 
best are those suggested by Mr. T 
Gilbert Pearson in his recent contri 
bution to bird studies—A Hand book 
of Birds of Eastern North America, 
by Frank M. Chapman; Birds of 
Vilage and Field, by Florence Mer- 
riam; Manual of North American 
Birds, by Robert L. Ridgway. 

Mr. Pearson’s ‘Stories of Bird 
Life,’’ which has recently appeared, 
is a charming little book of two 
hundred pages devoted to observa- 
tions on a few birds with which the 
author became thoroughly familiar 
and whose cunning ways and eccen- 
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DO YUU LIVE ON THE FARM? 


Address: 








ed when the owner retires to bed, as 
in the periwinkle. In others the 
front door is always open, but the 
front hall is made very narrow so it 
is difficult fur any one but the owner 
to enter. There is one burglar, how 

ever, who is able to pry open the lid 
of the oyster's strong box, be it ever 
so firmly held down by the owner 
within, and who can force the doors 
of other shells with ease. This is 
the wily star fish. He fixes his 
suckerjike feet, some here, some 
there, and pulls and pulls until the 
lid springs up or the door flies open 

Then he eats oyster for supper, or 
periwinkle for tea, as the case may 
be.—Farm Journal. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


No social philosopher can consider 
the increasing love of country life by 
all classes of people withouta turill 
at the sociological resuite—saner 
living, more robust physical charac- 
teristics, a growing love of nature, 
more wholesome sports, the beautifi- 
cation of the earth, better agricul- 
ture—all the things that are the 
autitheses of upholstery, consump- 
tion, obesity, bad temper, nervous 
prostration, anda despondent the- 
ology. The quantity of land that is 
every year brought into use as gar- 
dens or parks is a wide stretching 
evidence of the artistic development 
of the people; for the art of the 
American people is the landscape 
gardener’s art, however crude its 
general development may yet be. 
The time is coming when we shall 
have the most beautiful continent 
that man ever lived on —From The 
Wor'd's Work. 
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and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
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the line fence, and you’ li have better neighbors. 
L. B. Robertson. Keceiver, 
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tricities were observed and inter- 
preted. The book is nicely illustrated, | 
is sympathetic in treatment, and is 
altogether well adapted to the place | 
for which it was desigaed as a Sup 

plementary Reader for the graded 
schools. It is a delightful fireside 
book also, and in the author’s ap 

pendix are found many useful hints 
and directions for closer study o! 
birds which will be greatly appre- 
ciated by both teachers and stu 

dents. 
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CURIOUS MODES OF LIVING. 


When at the seashore did you ever 
examine the inhabitants of the shells 
when they are living at home each 
in his one-roomed house? They are 
all soft and slimy, without any 
bones ; but some, such as oysters and 
mussels, have no heads and live in 4 
shell that is really a box with a lid. 
Others are like sea snails with head 
and horns; an entrance must be left 
to their houses, and this may be 





Le Monde Illustre. 





closed by a little shelly door, fasten- 
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BEST FOR THE SOUTH. 


SEED POTATOES 


ONE OF OUR LEADING SPECIALTIES. 

We have thousands of barrels in 
stock; the best Maine-grown 
and Virginia Second Crop Seed. 
Wood’s 1902 Catalogue gives 
comparative crop results, both as 
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BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Sop 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


1.26 
1,2 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 
| A. I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 








Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.60 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers...............+ + 1,00 
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Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS.” {1} 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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The engineer in his dusky cab, 
The motorman driving his oar, 
Must catch a meal whenever he 
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Living Issues. 


ATTITUDE OF SOUTHERN CHBISTIANS 
TOWARD THE NEGRuv. 


The view that white people should 
be willing to receive cultured colored 
people on terms of social equality 
has been set forth extensively of late 
by reason of the d nner in the White 
House at which B wker T. Washing- 
ton wus a guest of the President. 
Some of the editorial comment upon 
the su ject has been directed against 
the alleged ‘‘unchristian’’ attitude 
of religious persons in the South 
whose race prejudice, it hus been 
said, overcomes the 'raternal spirit 
which shud be the characteristic 
of profe«sing Christians. In conse 
quence of the di-cu«sion, the Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, Biblical Re 
oorder (Baptist) sent to a number of 
prominent « hristian men of the 
South a letter d signed to elicit from 
them a statement of their concep- 
$ion of the duty of Christians to the 
colored race. Some representative 
replies to the letter are printed (No 
vember 13). The Recorder says that 
they spexk for the whole South, and 
state the 8 uthern view candidly 
and clearly. President Charles E. 
Taylor, of Wuke Forest College, 
writes as f llows: 

“The particular question practic- 
ally resolves itself, upon analyris, 
into this, ‘Is miscegenation or race 
admixture between blacks and whites 
to be in any way encouraged?’ Rea- 
son, ins'inot, histury, and law all an- 
awer, No. 

‘“‘Where, then, can the barrier 
against race admixture be most 
wisely and safely placed? At the be- 

ginnings of social equaiity. i * 

“Does this answer of the particu 
lar, conflict with Christ’s answer to 
the general question? Not af all. 
No interpretation of the Guiden Ru e 
oan ju.tify a course which will 
nmatur.liy lead to what is wrong. 
Can we conceive of its veing right & 
encourage a system of social disorder 
whose natural outcome, in the course 
of time, would be families consisting 
of negro tathers, white mothers, and 
mulatto children? 

“We all know some negroes whom 
‘we esteem and like more highly than 
we do some white people. There i 
room fir genuine friendship and 
mutual helpfulness between the 
races. We ought to help the ovlor'd 
people in their upward struggling 
toward home-getting, wealth-muak 
ing, and better living. But we shal 
make a great mistake if we think 
that we can help them by encourag- 
ing tiem tv hope for social equality 
with the white race.”’ 

After declaring that the colorei 
people ‘‘are our brethren, our neigh 
bora, our fellow sinners,”’ who are tu 
be ‘helped in the spirit of Christ,” 
the Rov. W. R.L. Smith, D.D, of 
Richmond, Virginia, says: 

“Our dining-room is the test of 
social equality, far more than our 
par.or. Euting together is the high- 
est social uct. People who ext to- 
gether intermarry. Miscegenation 
attempted in our country means «n 
avalanche of civic and social hor- 
rors. S cial separation is the con- 
dition of the continued beneficence 
of our Christian people in the inter- 
est of the negro. Nothing will so 
quickly and disastrously paralyze 
this sorely needed evangelism as the 
totally irrelevant and unneeded agi- 
tation of this social issue.”’ 

President A P. Mortague, of Far 
man University, sums uy in part the 
dutv, 1s he sees it, of Christian white 
people of the South toward members 
of the colored race as follows: 

“To evince prvfound and abiding 
interest in their spiritual life, and to 
do this by conference with their 
preachers and with worthy laymen ; 
by visiting occasionally their re:ig 
ious services; by urging them to 
send their young men, who are called 
to preach, to institutions (jike Bene 
dict College at Columbia, 8. C.), in 
which theology is taught, not poli 
tios ; and by ov-operating with Chris 
tians among them in a determined 
effort tu break up gambling and the 
drink habit. 

“Finally, we owe it to Christian 
Civilization, to our wives and our 
children, and to the South of yester- 
day, of today, and of to-morrow to 
discourage, quietly but with un- 
bending firmness, the slightest ap- 
proach to social equality. Such in- 
fringement of sccial regulations and 
customs, as they are to-day among 
our people, can come only when vir 








Just A TEASPOONFUL of Perry 
Davis’ Painkilier in warm water or 
milk, taken after exposure to cold 
or wet wiil quicken the circulution 
and thus preven a chill. There is 
but one Painkiller, Perry Davis’. 


tue shall lie prostrate, when honor 
sball be but a memory of an elder 
day, when true Southern Chivalry 
shall have forever covered its head 
with the mantle of shame.”’ 

Bishop W. A. Candler, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
says 1n his letter: 

‘‘Apply the Golden Rule and use 
common sense. The Gospel makes 
nothing of mere social relations. As 
to these relations the Word of God 
is, ‘Lot every man abide in the same 
calling wherin he was called’ 
Social equality would demoralize 
both races by so much as it would 
inevitably bring the worst elements 
of both races into immoral relations, 
and bring to pass the most debusiog 
coneequences. Tv thus imperil both 
races for a shadow called ‘social 
equality’ would not be keeping the 
Golcea Rule, but would be practic 
ing 4 vicious fanaticism. The color 
line isa line drawn by nature, and 
is a beneficent and ineffaceable line 
‘‘The negro race nor any other 
race willever b3 made self respecting 
48 long as the Canaan of its hopes is 
that it may come to be ‘on an equal- 
ity’ with some other race. That 
process makes apes, but not men. 

“Tne Gos;el, enlightenment, and 
brotherly kindness in the direction 
of teaching the negroes self-helpful 
ness, are the main things the white 
veople should give the negroes, and 
these things they are giving to ‘the 
brother in black.’ Fanatics only 
hinder this good work. When the 
negro asks bread, they propose the 
stone of ‘social equality,’ and when 
he seeks an egg they cffer him the 
scorpion of a malicious ambition to 
equal and surpass his white neigh 
bors. ‘his is the way to hurt him, 
but it is not the way to help him.”’ 

Hon. W. J. Northen, ex-Governor 
of Georgia, whites: 

‘‘Negroes have souls to be saved, 
minds to be developed, and their 
»wn spheres of usefulness to be 
filled. Christian white people should 
ad: everything in their power under 
the grace of God, to help the black 
man meet and discharge the condi- 
tions that are upon him. Hoe needs 
material support. Help him to em- 
oloyment as cheerfully as you doany 
one else. Teach him the best means 
of support, and we need not be 
humiliated if we are found engaged 
in the same empluyment at the same 
olace. Help him to the fullest edu 
cation of which he is cep ble. Baild 
~chools, colleges, and ua'versities tor 
him, and prepare him for the highest 
sonditions of usefulness. Preach the 
G apelto himin Christian sympathy, 
tenderness, and love. Help him to 
build churches and co-operate with 
him in every proper effort to advance 
the Kingd »m among his own people 
and throughout the woald. Itshould 
be om special delight to see him 
grow in grace andin the knowledge 
of God, as wellasin the knowledge 
of men and the utilization of things 

‘“*This will be far more helpful to 
his present and future conditions 
than an invitation to dinner, and 
will not make him unfit for the 
‘juties of life nora fool because of 
his social relations.’’ 

Prof. W. L. Poteateays: 

“The method of Christianity in 
dealing with existing social relation 
is not to uproot them, but to soften 
them; not revoluticen, but renova 
tion It demands that a standing 
social regulation be applied without 
violence or bitterness. It infuses 
into the order of society the spirit of 
generosity and benevolence. The 
impulse to ignore the social distinct 
ness of the two races under the sanc 
tion of religion isa mistake and a 
wrong application of the Christian 
principle. Many a Christian white 
man’s experience has demonstrated 
that all kindness and helpfulness are 
compatibie with the observance ot 
the separateness of white and black 
in social relations. Compare Paul's 
letter to Philemon.’’-—New York 
Literary Digest. 

There was a great rush of applica 
tions for land grants in Decemb r, 
to the Secretary of State. One third 
of all the applications cam» in thar 
month. There sre many people in 
western North Carolina who make 
a business land-hunting, that is try 
ing to find lands that have not been 
previcusly entered, or to which there 
is any chance of securing a grant. 
Of course some lands are granted 
over and over again, as the system 
is a very poor one.—F A. Olds. 





Too much oinnot be said in praise 
of THE PROGRESSIVE FaRMER. I think 
the agricaltural and literary depart. 
ments exceptionally good. 
reading for any family—H. W 


It is fit} dire 








Hamphrey, Onslow Co.; N. C. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


fome Fxtracts Fr'm aCharacter Sketch by 


William Allen White, in the November Mc- | 


Ciure’s. 

As a personality Roosevelt is a 
simple proposition. Men who achieve 
greatly are always men of primitive 
instincts, who do their work in the 
most direct sort of way. There is no 
legerdemain about the best success; 
no conjuring, no devious and mys- 
terious machinations. Rvoosevelt 
has succeeded in life because by the 
plainest method he has dene, in « 


tn: roughly human, unflinching, and | 
often humorous way, what he bad 
conceived to be the right thing to) 
ithem up like wood. Whatever he 


do. It is not because he has aimed 
high tnat men trust him; itis that 
he always aimed to hit a mark worth 
hitting Common sense is so com 
mon that few of us reuily use it, and 
when a man like Roosevelt c mes 
along and will have nothing else for 
his mental food and moral drink but 
the ordinary wisdom of the race. 
men are appalled and ascribe many 
Strange and amusing traits to him, 
which if human enough is neverthe- 
less absurd. For Theodore Roosevelt 
the man, heavy of weight, plain of 
face who wrinkles his olvothes an 
nue after he gots into them, who 
makes a speech as the Irishman 
plays the bagpipe, not by ear nor by 
note, but by main strength ; whoh-s 
turned his education, his book learn 
ing to his credit by a life of inces 
Sant action; a creature of strong 
emotions and of aggressive frank. 
ness that often offends; full of frail- 
ties and foibles, with a blind side of 
charity for friends—Tneodore Roose 
velt is much like the rest of us, and 
he knows it. That which has rai<ed 
and glorified him is his unbending 
honesty. Honesty is not rare, but 
Roosevelt is so intensely what he is 
that his honesty becomes a burning 
flame. The average man sitting b\ 
the average grate fire in the average 
club hall in the United States, would 
proclaim virtually the same opinion 
about civic morality and public 
honor that Roosevelt would pro 
Claim. There would be amicable 
‘iscussion, but few differences be 
tween them in spinning theories 
But when the average mar left his 
olub forthe caucus or. convention, 
tue legislature or the congress, he 
would accept things as they ure, and 
thank ‘God he is not as' other men 
Roosevelt has fought with all the 
force in his indomitable soul for 
things as they shouid be and can be 
Wito unflinching courage he has 
been trying to do much that the 


Cc »mmon man has dreamed should be 
dune 
Moreover, Roosevelt has started 


out to do several things that he hus 
left undone. He isnotinfallible Only 
sharing with most men the knowl. 
edge that the work should be done, he 
has attacked it valiantly. He has 
not known that his work was almost 
impossible, too great, until he tried 
to doit. Some times it was in the 
natare of these things that they 
could not be done. 8 me tiwes, per- 
haps, if was because of his tempera. 
mental trend that the things of yes- 
terday, now inthe process of mak 
ing, interest him less than the fresh, 
new problems. Fate, destiny, a new 
daty, or the compelling bent of his 
eager mind has called him away time 
and again from the work he had on 
hini; but always, in every place 
where service has sent him, he has 
left the lasting influence of a fine 
man, honestly, earnestly laboring to 
ward a clean, high, and ultimately 
acsomplishuble purpose. And that 
influence has been good Is has 
helped others. There was some auc 
cess even in his futiures; for nothing 
really fails that has beart and some 
brains init. Aadso while Roosevelt 
has worked fur a time as legislator, 
leaving that work unfinished; tor a 
time as ranchman; as civil! service 
commissioner ; as governor, quitting 
that part of bis career with rough, 
ragged ends of things behind him, 
yet his life as a whole ha« been efii- 
C.ent; there is « definite, consistent 
inspiration all through it. Hia 
character, and that ia of supreme im- 
portance, has been builded solid and 
square. And the towla of his trade 
were the familiar utensils of every- 
day politics ; for he hus n> genius for 





How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fog 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F J. CHENEY &CO., Props , Toledo, O. 

We the undeisigned, have known F. J. Chee 
wey for the last 15 years, and believe him pere 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 


tions made by their firm. 

West & Tavax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Watoinc, Kinnan & Marvin, olesale Drug- 
ists, Toledo, O. 

Ha!l’s Catarrh Cureistaken internally acting 

ctly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 

Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by 
Testimonials fr-~ 


the system. 
Drugciste. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





GNGE.INA LIFE TIME 


g3. n 
to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind. 


HANDY 


| ELECTRI WACO 


lasts tuat long under ordinary conditions, First the life 
of @ wagon depends upon the wheels, This one is 
equipped with our ElectrieStecl W heels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 2% to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t jose. N® 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or & 08 become loose. fel- 


out. Angie steel hounds. 
ds USANDS ca 
mb ouy & Wagon unt: 
KLECTRIO WHEEL 


Cuubliby, DU sbumiabD fur lntriz,uey, 
little or none uf that stage pre-ence 
which hypnotizes men and cords 





has done worth doing has been dore 
in the good, old-fashioned way: giv 
ing men 4 Chance to be honest, which 
Captures nine men out of ten, and 
forcing the tenth to be honest by 
fear of punishment or hope of re 
ward. Politicians generally reverse 
the game; but it will work both 
ways. 

He is on the threshold of his life 
work, so full of the high taith that 
if his feet stumble, as human feet are 
prone to do, no man may gainsay the 
purpose that guided them. During 
the three sad, dumb minutes follow- 
ing Roosevelt's repeated oath to the 
presidential office, youth, which he 
has clung to so fondiy, left him, and 
maturity came. And with it came 
the sympathy of the people moved 
by the pathos of youth's passing and 
the falling of acru-hing weight of 
duty. But youth left her good cheer 
with him and sll of her joy of life 
He still retains that unconq: erable 
soul of his; so that, come » hat mav, 
good fortune or ill, he stands ready 
with a will to “take what he con 
ceives to be G d's part; to do his 
evident work, and stund up for good 
aod destroy ev'), and co operate with 
the who e scheme here,”’ 





Always Fxpects to Use It. 
GREENWOOD F1ia, D-c. 17, 97. 
The Luiwrence-Willhams Co, Cleve 

land, O.: 

Yours of recent date to hand and 
in rep'y will say I stil use **Gom 
bault's Caustic Balsam’ I think 
Caustic Bilaam the finest liniment 
on earth and never do I ex:ect to be 
without it The Jame cases I have 
cored with if are too nom:rons to 
mention H. A Hays 

He Appreciates Caustic Bals m 
SAVANNAH. Ga., Feb 23, 98. 
The Lawrence Williams Co , Cleve 

land, O: 

I bave used your ‘‘G imbanuilt’s 
Caustic Balaam”’ quite freq ently on 
some very obstinate ca-es where 
other blisters were of no avail, and 
secured very satisfactory results. | 
write this t0 inform you of my ap- 
preciation of your blister and will 
prescribe it in such cases aa are 
needed, as I telieve that I can find 
no preparation that gives better re- 
aalts If you will kindly inform me 
as to your lowest price per dozen yu 
will greatly oblige. 

Wm H. Mourpay, JR., V. 8. 


THE 0. K. LINE. 

There are a great many reasons 
why farmers prefer to use MoCor- 
mick machines, but among all the 
reasons perhaps the most important 
are that MoVormick machines are 
the easiest to handle, last the longest 
and give the most satisfactory work 
in the field. Hence it has become 
proverbial among agriculturists that 
the chief {requisites which bring suc- 
cess within reach of the farmer ure 
good business methods, well direc 
ted energy and McCormick machines 
The McCormi:k line is the O K 
line. It comprises bindera, reapers, 
headers, mowers, rakes corn-binder-, 
shockers, huskers und sbredder-, 
knife grinders and binding twine— 
the greatest line of harvesting ma- 
chines in the world. Reacers of 
(HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER are re 
qvested to write R B Fox, Char 
intte N C, W. K Bach Recbmond, 
Va., cr the Mo(‘ormick Harvesting 
Machine Co, (lecago, U. 8. A. for 
beautiful book entitled **The World. 
Centre’ »~aics is profusely ilustra 
ted in colors 
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oy MGMILLANFUR & WOOL CON. 
. Minneapolis, Minn, ae 
WRITE. FOR CIRCULARS! 
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£066 6666 


No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir 
cular. E. Krauser & Bro., Miiton, Pa. 
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LNSSN ASS 
$175 Farmer’s Saw M 
We mannfactnre all sizer and 
stvles of Saw Mills and Ma 


chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, . 





SALEM IRON WORKS, winston, sae, 





Prevalence of Kidney Trouble. 


So prevalent ana deceptive is kid 
ney trouble that it very often be. 
comes well advanced before it ia 
even suspected, therefore, it be 
hooves all to be on the lookout 
Should you be ill, or not feeling well, 
it would be wire to first pay atten 
tion to the kidneya and ascertain if 
they are the cause of sour trouble. 

A simple method of find ng out if 
your kidneys are at fault has often 
been Called to the attention of our 
r ad rs throogh Dr.Ki'mer’s Swamp. 
Root adverti-ement in the columns 
of this paver, and it ix now re; eated 
for the benefit of those who may he 
interested. Viz. ‘*Fi!l a bot'le with 
urine and set aside for twentv four 
hours or so, and if it shovsa brick 
dust sedime t or cloudy appearance, 
rif the urine is scanty or profuse, 
or if it is found necessary to go often 
through the day, or get up many 
times during the night, you may be 
sure vour kidneys ne-d attention. 

After careful irquiry weare as- 
auredthat Dr Kilmer 8S vamp Root, 
the yreat kidney, liver anv bladder 
remedv, is remarkably success'ul in 
the quick relief and our: of the dis 
ease for which it is recommended 
Vhere is bardly a drug store in the 
land that does not keep, and highly 
recommend this Cel-t-rated prenara- 
tion for kiduey liver and bladder 
tronble. 

By special arrangement every 
reader of the Raleigh PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER mav have a simple but le of 
Dr Kiimer’s Ssamp-R ot bv mail. 
(if thev have not already bad ore), 
by sending their address to Dr. Kil 
mer & ©», Binghamton, N. Y 











THE COLE MFG.CO.CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
CHvwi LoTre N.t., Uct 19, 1901, 
The‘ ole Manufacturing Co, 
«bar tie N C, 
GENTLEM«<N:—I have tried all the differ- 
entcoilou plen ers on thi- warketanalec.o 
Luly sa. bat Cole’s Cotton Piauter b ats 
themalt I want t» 4 lace an order in good 
tim suas to be sure to gt enough of them 
to do all my plant: g neal seasou, 
Yours very truly, 
W. H HARTIS. 














Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crups make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops aud customers have 
grown greater. That's the 
Secret of the Ferry fame. 
More [erry's Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE, 
D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, , 
PRich. 








As the original introducer of the Miller 
Meion, Cory Corn, All Season’s Cabbage, 
the tlubbardSquash,ai.dascoreofother 
vegetables that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public ff 
head-quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue. 
J. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 








Double, Bush & EAS 


), SWEET PE 


ZY» Double Sweet Pea 

y White, Pink, 

# S.riped. The4 sorts for lic. 

 Tralling Sweet Peas— 
Trails instead of growin 
upright. White, Pink, Yel- 
low .Lavenderand Scarlet. 
The 5 sorts for lic. 


one packet each for 20¢., postnaid. 
‘T CA'TA LOGUE of Flower and 
8, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits, 136 
pases, profusely illustrated, large colored plates, FREE. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.¥-: 


vs FREE “Baby's clothes 1: 
inane Girls 








now fit Dollie.” 
can get this bewr «ui 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free ivy 
dling only four boxes of cur 
Cold & Headache Tal)'ete 








and will live 
after child- 
days have passea. Address, 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO. 
Deli Dept.24; & ow Haven.Cana 
| 
| 


| 


; 
i 
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| 
(Tecumseh G 49283.) | 


POLAND CHINAS, 4,2Reror, lot, of 


Boors— “Tecumseh G’ and 
wo best strains of living 'ogs represente ; 
this herd—Nows in pigs, ood voune om aaa 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and | 
get the vest, from the oldest and largest herd of | 
oland Chinas in this State, at one half Wes- | 
Address: J.B. GRAY, J 
Frederickaburg, V@ | 
SEED CORN WA \TED.—I wiit ; 
the best ear, $11 for the next beat and & c. for 
th: third. + onditions: It must be grown ina 
South rn State, white dent variety Enel»e 
Se f-addressed Posts) car» in with the corn to 
1 ot fy y.usf successful wi 
ralin January. postage on 
prises paid Feb. 15, 


“Monarch” The | 


tern prices, 





#y $200 ror 


ners Se d all ty 
seeds 8c per 'b 





Address: J, 
ANACKEA,N.(, _— = ed 


Pstarmp fie oS 





removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power, 


Read carefully our b 
On crops—sent ~— 





GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








IMPROVED FAR@ FOR sate. 


97 acres one and one-na!f miles 
Raleigh. Level maw»damized ronda; le;-hone 
conneciions. God buildings 25 acrs bear 
ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Good land jp ce to 
quick buy er $8,000—% c-th. semainge: 1o suit 
at6 per cent. GERALD Mee . KTH ¥, 


The 7 
Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.- TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE ( F— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROM NENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest. 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INOLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville; (harles- 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The - Land - of - the - Sky. 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 


from city of 


N.C, 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 


Ge" Ack any Tick+t Agent for full 
intormation, or address: 


R.L VERNON, Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent 


Char.otte, N.C, Ri hmond, Va 


8 H. HARDWICK. 
G neral } @ssen, er Agent. 
J.M.CULP, Ww, A. TURE. 
Traffic Manager, Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N.C. 


“Rich Soil’ 
can be had sore quactty.. cheaply and 


THE SPANGLER 
Single Row 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR, 


than with any means known. It distributes 4! 

kinds of fertilizer into the open furrow after the 

groundis prepared for Pota Cotton, T 0; 
Corn, e 








t saves fertilizer 


3, Peas, etc. 
by putting iton the right spot 
AA Sows 150 to2800 Ibs per acre. We 
a ‘also make th: 
\ 
x A a a S orn P ut 
. ee Te Qt 
F Jes 





Winter Homes in Sourhern 
Lands,” 


The above is the titie of an affrac 





itive booklet just isaned by the Pas 


‘enger Denartment of the Southern 
Raitway It is beautifully illustra 
ted and iuky Gexcripes tie winter 
resorte it the Sonth A eopy may 
be secure:; by sending « two cent 
1) Hardwick, ‘% P.A 


Washity: nm, D. 6 


SS 


A GREAT 'PPORTUNITY. 





The burned district of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, is to be rebuilt af once, 
offering an opportunity of employ 
ment to workmen, an excell: ni pros: 
pect to contractors and capitalists. 
Jacksonville is reached from ll di- 
rections by the Seaboard Ar Line 
Railway System, which offers unex 
celled tacilities in the way of sched 
ules and through car service to that 
point. 


When you write to aivertiser®, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Miscellaneous. 


gv0D MEETING IN FRANKLIN. 





pondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
See qoarterly meeting of Franklin 
“naty Farmers’ Alliance was held 
yer nuary 9th with Bunnsville Sub. 
ae namber of farmers assem- 
ies the purpose of meeting each 
that fraternal spirit that 

« so characterizes the Farmers’ 

Cant and also for the purpose of 
soareing plans and matters per 
taining 6» the farmer’s velfare. 
The routine work disposed of, 
Bro. Robert Cooper claimed the floor 
jn sapp ré of his former resolution, 
“That we are in favor of converting 
our property at Hillsboro into 
gn Alliance orphanage.’’ Several 
speeches were made in opposition to 
the re-olution and it was tabled. 

Dinner time was announced by 
some of the brethren and the Alli- 
ance adjourned for an hour. The 
prethren and sisters gathered in the 
grove, where & table was arranged 
just 1 aded with good things to eat. 
After dear old Bro. Cheves asked the 
Lord for blessings, we enjoyed a 
splendid dinver. 

Atter dinner, the brethren and sis. 
ters were called to order by the 
President. A resolution of thanks 
was ffered and adopted : 

Resolved, That we hereby tender 
our sincere thanks to the good breth- 
ren and sisters of Banneville Alli 
ance for the courtesies shown us and 
their splendid dinner and also to 
Bro. Pippin for tendering to the 
Alliance, on this occasion, the use of 
his house. 

A letter from Bro. Parker was 
read by the Secretary to the Order 
Brethren I. E. Matthewsand Jao. R 
Alford were appointed delegates to 
the State Farmers Association at 
Raleigh. 

Lecuring being now in order, the 
lectarer gave his time to Bro. N. H. 
Macon, who addreseed the Order for 
a few minutes on ‘‘fraternalism,’’ 
after which the Alliance adjourned. 

W. iH. 8., Sco’y. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 


MEETING OF WILSON COUNTY ALLIANCE, 


0o 


plec 
other in 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Wilson County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance met with Thompson's Sub., Jan 
%th. We were proud to see so large 
an attendance, and ‘we were-made to’ 
feel good on account of so many 
ladies being present. It made us 
feel that the women are again feel- 
ing the need and benefits of a farm- 
ers’ organization, and not only feel- 
Ing it, but lending their aid to the 
movenent. 

Everybody seemed to be brimming 
full of tae Alliance spirit. A motion 
wasintroduced by A. W. Parker and 
adopted, that the Wilson County 
Alliance send a delegate to Raleigh, 
Jan. 14th, to meet the Farmers’ As 
sociation and get the views of the 
said Association in regard to uniting 
the two organizations. 

There being no other business, the 
Alliance adjourned to meet with 
Rook Rdge Sub. the second Thurs 
day in April. 

J.H. Fiowgrs, 8:c’y. 
oo 


DWARF E88kX RAPE. 





Correspondence of TheProgressive Farmer. 
What spring month should I seed 
rape for grazing lambs and hogs? I 
seeded a lot last fall, but the hard 
freezes are making it look had. 
R. O. C. 
Orange Co., N.C. 


Answer by Dr. CO. W. Byrkett, of the 

N.C.A. & M. Co ‘lege: 

Our climate justifies the growing 
of rape in the autumn, but if the soil 
'S wet because drainage is needed, 
the freezing is bound to result to the 
injury of the rape. Oa fertile, well- 
drained soils rape will flouri<h io 
this climate. I¢ will prove more 
ee however. for spring sow. 

g 

It Can really be sown any month in 
‘Pring. May and June will be more 
Satisfactory, and in six or eizht 
Weeks the rape will be ready for puas- 
ture. After it is eaten partially « ff. 
change the hogs and sheep to other 
Pasture, until this field growd up 
‘sain, when hogs or sheep can be re- 
turned to the former pasture of rape. 
Ps can also be sown in growing 

*D at its last oultivation for fall 





arian, but we like cow peas bet 
re this because of their great 
&8 a soil improver. 
mtnes Latest Improved 
— is the best first-class 
ee for $4.50, with 
and target ee 


W. C. HOLMES, | 


12 North Forsyth, 8t., 


tetas 


*lit with Allen’s Lung Balsam, which 


THE GRAND LODGE OF MASONS. 


The North Carolina Grand Lodge 
of Masons held a very successful 
annunl session in Ralkizh lust week. 
At the opening session 280 lodges 
were represented. 

ws the elected «ffivers of the Grand 
Lodge for the ensuing year are: 
Grad Master—H. I. Clark, of Soot- 
land Neck 

Deputy Grand Master—W. 8 Lid- 
dell, of Charlotte. 

Senior Grand Warden—F. D. Win- 
ston, of Windsor. 

Junior Grand Warden—S8. M. Gat- 
tis, of Hillsboro 

Grand Treasurer—William Simp- 
son, of Raleigh. 

Grand Secretary—John C. Drew- 
ry, of Rileigh. 

Director Oxford Orphan Asylum— 
John W. Cotten, of Carboro. 

The appointive offivers were named 
by Grand Master Clark. They are: 
A. A. Marshall, Raleigh; Grand 
Chaplain; B W. Hatcher, Liberty, 
Grand Lecturer; T. J Reid, Bilt 
more, Grand Deacon; R N. Hackett, 
Wilkesboro, Junior Grand Deacon; 
E.F Lamb, Elizabeth | ity, Grand 
Marshal; F. M. Winchester, Char- 
lutte, Grand Sword Bourer; KE. W. 
O'Hanlon, Winston, Grand Pursui- 
vant; J. G@ Suyder, R cky Mount, 
Grand Steward; W. B. McCoy, Char. 
lotte, Grand Steward, and R. H. 
Bradley, Raleigh, Grand Tiler. 


AN EX-GOVERNOBR IN JalL. 








In Boston last week, Frank- 
lin J. Moses, former Gvovernor of 
South Carolina, gray-haired, dig- 
nified and haughty, was arraigned 
before Judge Brown charged by In- 
spector Patterson with the larceny 
of an overcoat, valued at $50. He 
was given a four montns’ sentence. 
‘Sit has been given tothe public 
that I was a natural born criminal,”’ 
said he, ‘*but in 1872 I was chiet mag- 
istrate of one of the proudest States 
of the Union, South Carolina. I 
was driven out by social ostracism, 
which, in spite of my lofty position 
and in spite of my coliege day as 
sociations, led to the degrading use 
of opium. I lost all my social pres 
tige, and when in 1876 the Republi 
can party of my State surrendered 
tothe opposition party, I fell, too.’’ 
STATE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
FuR BALEIGH. 


The State Univérsity trustteés met 
in Raleigh Thorsday. The most im- 
portant action wus the adoption of a 
plan for establishing at Raleigh the 
University Medical College, to give 
the last two grades of the medical 
course. It will be a part of the Uni 
versity and under the control of the 
trustees of the latter. Dr. Hubert 
A. Royster was made dean and the 
following other members of the 
faculty were chosen: Drs. W. I 
Royster, A. W. Kaoox, Rivhard H 
Lewis and Kemp P. Bittle, Jr. Oth- 
ers will be added. The faoulty will 
be both large and strong. 


ST SS Sa 
THE PENITEN(IARY. 


The more is known of it the 
greater problem the penitentiary be- 
comes. Yesterday's news was that 
the freshets of jast May and last 
week cost it $70,000. Of course this 
means a large loss on the year’s 
operations anda large deficit. The 
State has fuiled as afarmer. If it 
had other lands, such as are not 80 
liable to overflow, the é¢6e might be 
different, but this is doubtiul, for 
they wou.d then be less productive 
or there would be a drawback of 
some other sort. It looks as if the 
penitentiary will have to retire from 
agriculture. The convicts can do 
much better service for the State at 
work on the county roads. Kvery 
county cannot have a chain-gang of 
its own, but the convicts guilty of 
the lesser crimes could be di=triouted 
among the couaties which have, 
while the deeper and more desperate 
cluss might be imprisoned in tue 
central prison at Raleigh aod muiao 
tuined at such expense a8 was neces 
sary to be incurred, some sort of em- 
ployment being devieed for at least 
a partof them. Almost anythbiug is 
better than the present system, 
which has been experimented’ with 
long enough for its unfraitfulness to 
bave been fully demonstrated. As 
for the disposition of the State farms, 


that would be a matter for after- 
consideration.—Charlotte Observer. 





I am pleased to say THE PROGRESS- 
IVE FaRMER grows better with every 
number.—H. M. Cates, Alamance 
Oni, B.C: 


A Naaaina Couaa drives sleep and 
comfortaway You can conquer it 





relieves hard breathing, pain in the 
chest and irritation of the throat. 


Oo i are 75 to 3.00 
Oo Da ee erm 95 to 1.00 
WHIGRG es 6. 5c cc vade’s 60 to 90 
BUREN Gr os ses.eciocbrigg 1 00 

Oats seed. 2.25. ..5... 65 to 75 
Potutoes—Irish...... 1.35 
Lard—North Carolina 12to 14 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

Sok a DR ee 9 to 10 
Skins—calf..........0..0.... 40 to 50 
Skinse—sheep................ 30 to 50 
Skins—lamb................ 20 to 30 
Skins—gont................. 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool ............ 50 to &0 
Chickens—spring............ 15 to 18 
a oy a nn eee 22 
Hens—per head............. 25 to 27 
BOGE. icc swe avec asionsccowe 18 to 20 
ENN 60 6.66.5: doce 6.300000. 0% eee 38to 4 
a 5 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 to 2% 
OOO oo ais ois ic vc ecco cas 18 to 22 
pe RUM i. s:r:a.cvarcinwiauiy si ciics 10 to 10% 
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The | Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 





RaveieH. N.C., Jan.‘21, 1902 


Strict good middling ........ 8 
Strict middling..\ 0.060558... 5 7% 
PELAGRT ois eisaieienn tw oC Rokoe es 7% 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 17, 1902. 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFOLK, Jan. 18, 1902, 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


LS 340 pound 
Strictly prime.... 3: .* 
Co eee @ 2%c6 * 
=) | | re 7 @7\%o bushel. 





WILMINGTON MARKET, 


Wiumineton, N.C., Jan. 18, 1902 
N. C. Bacon— 


NIE ee rela isc Gia oats ..15 @ 16 
RINOGICORG . o.6siss esis .-e-18 @ 14 
SSG rs fonisee oP bie ease 13 @ 14 
PEANUTS— 
2 Aa OF = La 70 
‘© Extra Prime...... 75 
OS RN Pelee a oh: os eras 80 
NBs5 DRUNO 6 oi csisie's's see 60 
‘* extra prime....... 65 
RE RELOS) oo deere os os siete 70 
PPIIB EN 5 6c. bio bo. ds oe 75 @77 
CHICKENS— 
NUM IMO EE noi slate aves eic oilers ate 20 @22 
RONETUMERE? c- solars Sere veleisiaca’ ees 10 @20 
oe @°?6 
Sweet Potatoes........... 50 @60 
Eggs, per dozen.......... @19 
Corn, white, per bushel..85 @&7% 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 38 @39 





COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
UcTS. 


At Dallas, Texas, on the 9th inst., 


made at advanced prices, January- 
February oil sold for 36 to 37 cents, 
while a fewsales for March shipment 
were reported at 38 cents. Prime 
summer yellow moved freely at 40 
cents. Milla were said to be well 
sold up in all products. Meal and 
cake were weak at $2250 f. o hb. 
Galveston. Linters were firm at 2% 
cents. At Houston, Texas, on the 
10th inst. there was an advance of 
Yo. to lo. in cotton seed oil, with 
prospects of an advance on all cot- 
ton seed products —Exchange. 


FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS, 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 16, 1902 —The 
business in ammoniates during the 
week has been of a fairly active char- 
acter, and the demand steady with- 
out showing any increased expan- 
sion. Southern buvers have been in 
the market, and there is some de- 
mand from Ea-tern sections Stocks 
in the Wert are said to be large, but 
the actual output is difficult to ar- 
rive at. Weatern holders are, how- 
ever, firm in their views 

The following table represents the 
pricss current at this date: 








Su' phate of ammonia, 


EO NARA T $2.7734@2 80 
Nitrate of soda, spot 

Biltimore......... 190 @1 72% 
DOR fakes Cees 2 274 @2.30 
Az tine (heef)....... 230 @— 
Azotine (vork)...... 230 @— 


Tankage (concentra- 
OED ita su bis Gate 
Tankuge (9 and 2) 


2.17% @2 20 


Tankage (7ani3).. 21.00 @22 00 
yc C2 2600 @27.00 








must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, out that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E&. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 














WANTED—A Young Lady of several years’ 
experi nce desiresa po iti nas primary teacher 
o: g veri nes in private fain'ly; laiter Rr’ 
ferred. Reference given. A‘dre-, “MISS M, 
Care Pr gressive tarmer, Ral igh, N. C. 





WANTED—A rosifion by a young lady as 
stenographer and commercial bookkeeper in a 
schoo! or in a business house Schoo! pie erred 








ATLANTA, GA. 


Give it freely to the children. 


sales of cotton seed products were | 


225 & 10 @2 39 & 10% 





KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED, 


A Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


Dr. Kilmer's Swamp-Root, the 
wonderful new discovery in medical 
science, fulfills every wish in 
promptly curing kidney, bladder and 
uric acid troubles, rheumatiem and 
pain inthe back. It correctsinability 
to hold water and scalding pain in 








overcomes that unpleasant neces- 
during the night. 
is soon realized. It stands the high 


most distressing cases. 


for everything, but if you have kid 


you need. 


have the: best. 


mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing. 


offer in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


passing it, or bad effects following 
use of liquor, wine or beer, and 


sity of being compelled to go often 
The mild and the 
extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root 


est for its wonderful cures of the 
Swamp-Root is not recommended 


ney, liver, bladder or uric acid tron- 
ble you will find it just the remedy 


If you need a medicine you should 
Sold by druggists in 
fi'ty-cent and one-dollar sizes. You 
may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful new discovery and a book 
that tells all about it and its great 
cures, both sent absolutely free by 


mention that you read this generous 





7 








LOW RATES TO CHARLESTON 
EXPOSITION VIA SOU 'HERN 
: RAILWAY, 


The Southern Railway announces 
the following low rates to Charles- 
ton, 8.C, on arcount of the South 
‘‘arolina Inter-State and West In 
dian Exposition, Charleston, 8 ©., 
December 1st, 1901, to June ist, 1902 
Che following rates apply from Ral- 
eigh, N. C.: 


$5.65 Tickets sold Tuesdavea and 
Thursdays :f each week com- 
mencing December 3rd_ to 
May 29th, final limit seven 
days from date of sale. Route 
vin Selma and Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

Tickets sold Tuesdays and 
Thuradays «of each week com. 
mencing D:cemher 3rd, to 
May 29th, finsl limit seven 
davs from date of sale. Route 
via Greensboro and Char. 
lotte, N C 

Tickets sold daily commence. 
ing November 30th, to May 
lat, final limit ten daye from 
date of sale. Route via Sel 
ma and Atlantic Coast Line. 
Tickets sold daily commenc- 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit ten davs from 
date of sale. Route via 
Greensboro and Charlotte. 
Tickets sold daily commences 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit June 3rd, 1902 
Route via Selma and Atlantic 
C mat Line 

$13.50 Tickets sold daily commenc 
; ing November 30th, to Mav 
1st, final limit Jone 3rd, 1902 
Route via Greensboro and 
Charlotte. 








$7.00 


$ 8.95 


$ 9.90 


$12.25 





KILL THE HAWKS 


Whv Have Hawks 

about your premises? O hers do not. 
The Draughon Hawk caiier 
calls them t» .ou. 
gun and getridof the pests. Save your chick 
ens anu birds and please your wife. 

A ‘urkey Hunt 

is mate excitable and profitable by the use o' 
he 


Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most 
duced, and never fails todraw them o 


H H. DRAUGHON, Ming», N. C 


from .22 to .50 loaded with 


and WILD TURKEYS. 


Take the caller and your 


erfect imitatorof a wild turkey eve” pro 
ou. 
These callers are furnish d by mail : os' paid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
toere’ © how Hers 


WINCHESIER 


GARTRIOGES'! 


@ ‘always give entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in a 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. __ 
THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 


daily trains for Charleston leaving 
Raleigh as follows: 1:00 a. m., 10: 30 
p.m, 3:50p m, 3:51 p m, arrive 
Charleston 7:30 p m., 11:15 p m, 
7 00 a.m, 5:40a m, respectively 
Through Pullmans by either route 
from Selma and Charlotte. 

For tickets Pullman reservations 
and any further particularea either 
rv ute from Selma and Charlotte 
t For tickets, Pullman reservations 
and any further particulars write or 
call on 

T. C. Stureais, C.T. A, 
Yarborough House, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
+) J. M. Cutp, T. M., ey 
Washington, D. C, 


| The Southern Railway has four 





N ALL CALIBERS 


either Black or Smokeless Powdes 


Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 


Cut out and use the below list, 
with number of trees wanted in- 
serted against each variety. Ad- 
dress all orders to 

T. B. PARKER, 


HILLSBORO, N. 0, 





—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 


... Pride of North Carolina 
... Yellow Transparent 
... Lute’s Great Keeyer 
... Esther. | .... Angels Favorite 
.. Shannon | .... Arkansas Black 
... Coffey’a Seedling 
... Albemarle P:ppin 
..Mammoth Black Twig 
...Paragon | ....Grage 
...Rebal | ....J has’ F. Winter 
. .Catawba’s Favor 
—SELEUT APPLES— 
..May|....Red Jane 
..Sammer Rose 
....-Early Harvest | .... Astrachan 
... Yellow June | ....Early Ripe 
... Sommer Queen 
...Sammer P’rm'n 
...Maryland | ....Maiden Blush 
.. Horse | ....Red Cheese 
... Sine Qia Non | ....Buckingham 
.... Baltimore Red | ....Bonum 
....Merit | ....@loria Mundi 
...G@orlden Russett 
...Harper’s Seedling | ....Sherril} 
... Edwards 
... Stevenson's Winter 
... Blackburn | ....Wine Sap 
... Vandever 
... Keener Seedling 
....Hall Seedling 
...Limbertwig Red 
...Limbertwig, Royal 
... Mi-sissippi 
.. Vi'ginia Beauty 


....Gully | ....Ben Davis 
<a  vitanp .... Yates 
.. Nasemond Beauty 


...Golden Winter 
... Yadkin Beauty 
.. Nickajack 
...North Carolina Keeper 
.... Red Beitizgheimer 
.. Delaware Red Winter. 
—ORAB APPLES— 
..Red Siberian | ....Transoendent 
—NEW AND RARE PEACHES— 
.. Sneed | .... Triumph 
... Admiral Dewey 
... Greensboro | ....Huitt 
.. Matthews Beauty 
.. Elberta | .... Everbearing 


....-Emma | .... Belle of Georgia 
..Carman | ....Bokara, No. 3 
... Anne's Perfection 
.. Gordon 


—SELECT PEACHES— 
..Amsden | .... Alexander 


... Beatrice | ....Early Louise 
...Harly Bivers 














r this— 


erating over 5,000 acres, and hence can 


16 sorts glorious Tomatoes 
5 pecrleas Lettuce varieties 
splendid Beet sorts 


above 150 sorts, which will furnish you 


earliest vegetables and farm seeds—all 





pastes on more farms in America than any ether. There is reasen 


SALZER'S SEEDS NEVER FAIL. 
No matter how poor the soil or inclement the weather, Salzer's Seeds 
producc. We are the larcest growers of Vegetable and Farm Seeds, op- 


ed offer— 
150 Kinds for (6c, Postpaid. 


20 kinds of rarest luscious Radish 
12 magnilicent earliest Melons 
gorgeously beautiful Flower Seeds 


cent flowers and lots and lots of rure vegetables, together with our great 
catalog telling all about the rarest kind of fruits and flowers, and best 


Hever 
Fail 


make the following unprecedent- 


for only 


150 kinds 
16 cents. 


bushel baskets full of magnifi- 


for but 16 cts. in stamps, 





Our great catalozus, positively worth 


above 150 sorts for but I6c. postage. 


Op We mail F Hardy Everbloominz Garden Roses, postpaid, 850.5 
2 Hardy Plums, 2 Cherries, 2 Crabs ad 
irouclad, hardy as oak—the 1 


dener wand farmer, i+ mailed to you upon receipt of 5c. postage, or with 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY, La Crosse, Wis. 


7 Apphe—all 
3 postpaid for $1.50. 
$100 to every wide awake gar- 





on this subject of C E. Thorne, D 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jucobs, 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


known design, both cheap and elab 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 














Pk tel 
pele 





For the purpose of the general poul 
up-to-date and most practical poulr 


We are now prepared to make 


We will send anv one a copy of 
MER one vear for only $1.20. Firat 


Address : 





(iood reference given. Apply to MISS ANNIE 
EB. SPIVEY, Leggett, N. ©. 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry raiser or 
the nrospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 


to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of ponltry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 









PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets i* 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens, 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc. 


information every poultry raiser wants. 


tions (not your own) to THz Progressive FARMER or $2 in renewals (otha - 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 


irector of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
now and for many years poultry editor 


—Contains a very large number of up- 


orate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each 

BREEDS —All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 


eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


It con 


rty raiser it is the most complete, most 
ty book ever published, giving just the 


this offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 


this work and THe PROGRESSIVE Frre 
come, firat served Order af once. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 












for hatching and best for gen- |" 


....Flaters 8¢ John 
..-George IV | .... Foster 
....Red Rareripa 
....- Crawford's Early 
.... Crawford's Late 
....-Chinese Cling | ....0. M. Free 
....O. M. Cling | ....Gen. Green 
.... Wonderful | .... Indian 
... Health Cling 
.... Stamp of the World 
.... Steady | ....Picquit’s Late 
....Haton's Golden 
...8cott’s October 
—PEARS— 
.... Wilder Early 
...Kurly Harvest 
....-Clapp's Favorite 
... Lincoln Coreless 
.... Japan Golden Russet 
... Koonce | ....8sokel 
...LeConte | ....Garber 
... Kieffer | ....Dachess 
... Vermont | .... Boauty 
—CHERRIES— 
...May Duke 
... Karly Richmond 
... Dyehouse 
...Governor Wood 
... Reine Hartense | .... Windsor 
...Centennial | .... Yellow Spaniah 
... Montmorenoi 
... Black Tartarian 
.. Black Eagle | ....Ostheime 
—MULBERRIES— 
... Downing E verbearing 
... Black English 
.. White English 


—APRICOTS— 


...Moorpark | ....Rassian 
... Royal 


—GOOSEBERBIES— 


.. Downing | ....Houghton 
.. Pearl 
—STRAWBERRIES— 
... Excelsior i ... Sharpless 
....Michall’s Early 
....Grady’s Late | ....Shuckless 
.... Lady Thompson 
.... Brandywine | ....Clyde 
... Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
... Silver Manvle 
..Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— 
...Norway Spruce 
...Col. Blue Spruce 
.... Arbor Vitre Am’n 
... Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
.. Magnolia Gran. 
—ROSES— 
.... Crimson Rambler 
....Marechal Neil 
....The Bride 
...8o0uv de Malmais’n 
...Marie Guillot 
....Perie de Jardin 
... La France 
....- American Beauty 
.... President Carnot 
..Gen. Jacqueminot 
..Madam Masson 
—PLUMB— 
... Wild Goose | ....Abundance | 
... Kelser’s Japan 
..German Prane | .... Burbank 
... Green Gage | .... Damsen 





‘| Satsuma | .... Washington 
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‘The Poultry Yard. 


begun to develop, and from that 
time for a quarter of a century, the 





POULTRY RAISING: 
PORTANCE AND ITS ROWTH IN 
SIATE AND NATION. 


An Address by Col Julian 8. Carr, Opening 
the Fifh Annual fthow of the Charlotte 


Poultry Association, January 7, 1902. 

The su'ject before us is the en- 
couragement of what has 
termed one of the small industries of 
eur State, the advancement of the 
breeding of fowls, by the poultry 
show. 

There are 87 varieties now recog 
nized as standard poultry, besides 
numerous miscellaneous or mixed 
and fancy classes, in this country 

Far be it from me to plunge into 
this maze, where only the expert is 
at home, and discuss the merits o! 
the best breeds, ard the road to suc- 
cess in their rearing and develop- 
ment 

The art of the poultry fancier is 
not to be acquired inaday. There 
are months and years of experience 
to have been laid up, and much ob 
servation and natural taste, for this 
fascinating und engrossing pursuit 
And there ure a thousand secrets of 
management and treatment to be 
mastered, or divined by a kind of in 
stinct, before the judge of poultry 
has been matured. 

The care of domestic fowls is one 
of the oldest as well as most delight. 
ful of the home-keeping arts. Puint 
ing, pottery, literature, have pre- 
served the character of the home- 
stead. The cock-crowing in Holy 
Writ, and the geese whose gabble 
gaved Rome, are illustrations of 
their frequent mention in sacred and 
profane writing. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FOWLS 

Authorities say that the original 
species are those which inhabit 
northern India and Ceylon and Java, 
to the present day in a wild state, 
and possibly a fourth in China. It 
is suid the tame birds were first do- 
mesticated in Burmah and the ad- 
jacent countries. The Chinese say 
that the cock came to them from the 
West, about the time that we reckon 
to be fourteen centuries B. C. In 
that sacred book of the Orient, the 
Institutes of Mara, which scholars 
consider a thousand years older than 
the time of our Saviour, the tame 
fowl was forbidden to be eaten, al- 
though the wild one was permitted. 

S\.mve Greek poets mention domes- 
tic fowls, sich as Pindar and Aristo 
phanes, uni the latter calls the cock 
the Persian bird. This shows the 
route of the Indian fowl tothe West. 
He is figured upon the Lycian mar. 
bles now in the British Museum, 
which have the date 600 B.C. and 
the bird is sculptured, with a droop 
ing tail, instead of the erect, just as 
the wild cook of India carries his to 
the pre-ent time. Bat beyond this 
era, he may be seen pictured on the 
Babylonian oylinders which are ex- 
cavated in the Est, andlaying bare a 
new and wonderful history of the 
ancient world, beyond the ken of 
mankind until now. 

It may interest some of our friends 
who love these martial pets, to know 
that the black breasted game is per- 
haps nearer the original wild vari- 
ety than any others of the modern 
breeds. 


Oar forefathers brought these 
fowls of the household across the 
the 
Aylesbury duck, known in Nort1- 
amptonshire in England beyond the 
time of historic record, and the En- 
blen gooss of Westphalia, and in 
time the French importations of the 
Rouen duck from the North, and 
Toulouse goose from the south of 
In fact, almost every 
country sent us its representatives 
asthe Polish, almost the oldest of 
the races in Earope, the Dorking of 
England, the Hamburg of Germany, 
the Houdan of Belgium and France, 
the Leghorn of Italy, the Black Span- 
ish and the Minorca from the Iberian 
peninsula, and its islands, and the 
the North 
Strange to say, the 
Muscovy duck is not a native of 
Russia, but is the gift of South 


Atlantic and with them, too, 


fair France. 


Guinea chicken from 
African coast. 


America. 


About the year 1846, not yet 60 
years ago, the modern Asiatio breeds 
were introduced. Before that time, 
we are told the games, white-faced 
Spanish Hamburgs, and the native 
Dominique, with their crosses, com- 
prised the varieties raised by our 
Queen Victoria re- 
ceived her first fine Brahmas and 
Cochins as presents from Amsrican 
fanciers, distributed, as they were, 
By 
1850 the taste for fine poultry had 


grandfathers. 


from Philadelphia as a center. 


ITS HISTORY, IM- 


been 


varieties of distant regions were 
sought to enrich the collections in 
America. In 1855 came the Leg. 
horns, and in 1867 the French breeds. 
After the opening of Japan, came 
the Silkies, with their soft plumage 
and long, sweeping tails, with which 
we are so familiar in Japanese paint- 
ing, bronzes and embroidery. It is 
not unlikely that closer acquaint 
ance with the unknown portions of 
western Africa, of Thibet, Arabia, 
and other regions may yet contribute 
interesting accessions to the numer- 
ous families of domestic birds, whose 
beauties will be shown to us, in this 
splendid exhibition. 
THE SUPER BRONZE TURKEY. 

But of all the feathered towl, as 

gathered in the modern congress of 
plumed nations, the representative 
par excellence of America, and our 
own country in particular, stands at 
the head, in the super-bronze turkey, 
the master-dish of modern feasts, the 
monarch of the barn yard. True, 
there is a foreign turkey, and an 
other American variety, whose home 
isin Mexico, but the cross with our 
native wild turkey has produced the 
finest specimens in existence. Cocks 
often weigh 40 pounds each, and 
hens 25, and a few seasons ago a prize 
cock in Connecticut was taken to 
England, and exhibited to admiring 
poultry fanciers at the weight of 45 
poun:is. Sach are valuable qualities 
of our wild turkey, which still fre 
quents a great part of North Caro- 
lina, that he has been proposed as 
the national bird, to displace the 
bird of prey, that has figured so 
many hundreds of years upon the 
banners of Rome—the standards of 
Napoleon, the double headed insig- 
nia of Russia, Austria, Germany and 
the like. 
Pouitry raising is a charming 
diversion in the some times monot- 
onous course of csunotry life—it calls 
into the healthful morning air with 
the enlivening life of the eagle flook, 
hurrying to and fro; it brings out 
the quality of foresight and of 
patience, and brightens many lonely 
hours of the humblest and narrowest 
life. It furnishes the table with 
delicacies that rival the repasts of 
Kings. 

What is to be the future of its de- 
velopment? Thus far, it seems that 
its true province is to bea part of 
every household, where there is 
ro m for bird life, with the freedom 
of soil and air necessary to perfec- 
tion. Poultry farms on a large scale 
have rarely made a success finan- 
.|cialy, without large areas, and sub 
division of the flocks under the most 
careful and exjert observation. But 
surely if the old proverb, ‘‘Many a 
little makes a mickle,’’ is a truth, its 
application is strongest here. 


WHAT POULTRY RAISING MEANS TO THE 
STATE. 


As yet the returns of the census of 
1900 arenotavailable, but as far back 
as 1590, the number in North Caro- 
lina of chickens was 7,507,500; tur 
keys, 197,4 0; geese, 376,000; ducks, 
169,400, and of dozens of eggs, 11,- 
756,000, quoting in round numbers. 
Toe total exact number enumerated 
was 8,250,413. The value of the 
eggs was $1,175,500, and the total 
value, $3,055,494. But it was well 
understood from comparison in other 
lines that dread of the tax collector, 
and the want ot proper records of 
the eggs and fowls consumed, had 
induced an enumeration by the 
householder far below the reality. 
We shall see that this estimate is 
probably much less than half the 
present value of that interest in our 
State. Let us note the progress 
throughout the country. 

In 1885, when about 26,000,000 
dozen eggs were sent to New York, 
their value was about $9,000,000, or 
nearly so. According to the reports 
of the Produce Exchange, about $16,- 
000,000 was spent in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston alone for 
eggs, and so much more for poultry, 
making some 32,000,000 for the 
three cities. In 1886, our exports 
were 252,000 dozen eggs, and im- 
ports, 16,092,000 dozens. Butin 1897 
the receipts of eggs from the Union 
in New York had risen to 83,100,000, 
or more than three times the whole 
number of 12 years before, the im 
ports had dropped to 500,000 dozen, 
or one thirty-second, and the exports 
had risen to 1,300,000, or five times 
the former export. And this is go- 
ing on, at a rapid rate. 

Not only has the number inoreased, 
but the commercial value has greatly 
advanced. The introduction of can- 
ning methods, bat more especially 
the adoption of cold storage, has so 
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feared. Prices are steadily main- 
tained, and constantly tending up- 
ward. Well established standards, 
better care in breeding and manage 
ment, improved methods for pre- 
serving eggs, on the one hand, and 
the large increase of urban popula 
tion on the other, have quickened 
effort, and tended to better financial 
returns. Even in bleak Canada, 4 
fowl upon an average is exvected to 
produce $2 a year net profit. Is that 
so bad, when at the present prices of 
cotton, our burean of labor statistics 
declares that $3.20 profit is all that 
is made upon a bale of cotton in 
North Carolina, at this time? 

Taken as an aggregate it is in 
structive to compare the figures of 
the value of sume great interests 
and expenditures in the United 
States, in the year 1896, as summed 
up by the State Bourd of Agricul- 
ture of Kansas. I omit all but round 
numbers 
Value of tobaccocrop....$ 
Totalinterest of mortg’es 
Value of potato crop.... 
Cotsl pensions 139, 28: ,00U 
Value of oat crop 163 655,000 
Totalschoolexpenditures 178,215,000 
Value of swine 186,529,000 
Value of wheat crop .... 237,938,000 
Value of cottun crop.... 259,164,000 
Earnings of poultry 290,000,000 

Another authority, the well known 
American Agriculturist, has ascer- 
tained that in 1897, there was a per- 
manent investment in this industry 
throughout the United Stutes of 
$340,000,000, devoted to poultry and 
egg production. 

Tnut North Carolina has received 
her share of this great increment, in 
an industry shared by the humble 
cabin of the field negro with the 
largest land- holder smongst us, must 
be evident when we note her gratify- 
ing advancement in property re 
turns for State purposes. 

In 1899 the State Auditor’s report 
of values gave the amount at $287,- 
339,288; thatof 1900 was $309,097,- 
359, while that of 1901, just com 
pleted, not including B and C sched- 
ules still to be added, $339,425,593 
Thus we havea gain of mvre than 
$30,000,000 in one year. Do we real. 
ize what that means? 

In one year a guin of 10 per cent. 
of all the former wealth, acoumu 
lated after nearly 250 years of settle. 
ment and civilization in North Caro- 
lina—or thus to do in one year, whst 
toe average of 25 years had taken to 
accomplish heretofore. 

There need be no doubts as to the 
accuracy of the returns. It is made 
for the tax gatherer, and the pre- 
sumption is that it is less, instead of 
greater than the truth. Moen do not 
asses3 their holdings for tax collec- 
tions therefrom, for the fun of it, or 
for vainglory. 

Now whence this swelling tide of 
thrift for several successive years? 
Cotton was short as acrop, and to- 
bacco both short in quantity and low 
in price. The larger manufacturers 
in cotton had been reduced in profits, 
ever since the Chinese war, and 
from other causes, although still 
good and substantial. 

Whatever other influences had a 
part, inoluding the rising soale of 
valuation by increase of monied cir. 
calation throughout the country, it 
cannot admit of a doubt that the 
varied smaller industries have 
reached a point that tells upon the 
t>tal of accumulated earnings tor 
investment. The skill that is being 
acquired, the education that is ex- 
tended and tuughtits practical ser- 
vice in laying hands upon orude re- 
sources, the improved position of 
labor, and the cordial co. operation of 
business enterprise in such centers 
as Charlotte—all these things are 
coming to fruition in the creation «f 
Capital that in turn will be the cor- 
ner-stone of an edifise of prosperity 
unimagined to day. 

THE BEST FOR SUCOKSS. \ 

Let us use the price of our toil to 
increase knowl dge among us, to as- 
sist the young to equip for the con 
test of life. We cannot know too 
much that is useful and true. They 
who encourage and sustain such ex- 
hibitions as these for the instruction 
and profit and pleasure of the people 
are building better than they know. 
This is the age when the best must 
be had for success,and ignorance pays 
the penalty. If our poultry interes: 
is worth, as it must be, $7,000,000 or 
$8,000,000 at this date, is it not 
worth something to know what birds 
to raise, and how, from the masters 
of the art? Forty three counties 
now contain the establishments of 
several hundred poultry fanciers in 
North Carolina, and one of those 
alone, Alamance county, has 1,000 
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birds, with right to registration, cf 
pure blopd, while there sre many 
that contain 300 to 500. One of there 
experts can tell you what you should 
select for raising, what for early ma- 
turity, to give you spring broilers of 
size early enough to command the 
fancy prices of the North soon in the 
season, and what for large and meaty 
fowls. Some are averse to sitting, 
although ready to prove great layers, 
some withstand hard knocks, while 
others are so delicate as to need a 
watchful eye and careful hand not 
far away. 

The calling has become a science, 
with its standards, its defined limita- 
tions and literature. Its details are 
endless. Ask, for example, what 
you may expect in an average pair of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, which is a 
fashionable bird for all purposes, and 
he will answer that the pure-bred 
bird will require 10 months for ma- 
turity, and then will weigh 9% 
pounds, and the hen 7% pounds of 
live weight—when dressed. will 
weigh 24% and 1% pounds, respect- 
ively, at three months and 6 and 5 at 
12 months. If you keep the birds 
for their eggs, they lay at 6 months, 
will average 115 eggs annually, 8 to 
844 of which will weigh one pound. 
He will even figure the cost of keep 
ing, one year with another, at 75 
cents each from hatching to matur- 
ity, and 90 cents annually. And so, 
with other birds. 

Let me congratulate the promoters 
of this poultry show, that you are 
thus advancing an important inter- 
est among the pursuits allied to agri- 
culture. You are doing something 
to add inits final result to the re 
ceipts of the farm, especially to those 
who chiefly have the care and labor 
of the poultry runs—the wives and 
daughters of the farmstead. You 
are encouraging that which will add 
to the pleasures and comforts of life. 
And in so he'ping and encouraging 
others, you are building for the 
prosperity of your city, and the wel 
fare of North Carolina. May the 
success which you deserve crown 
your efforts in this, and all succeed- 
ing years. 





Greenville Reflector: Up to the 
time of closing for the holidays the 
Greenville tobacco market had sold 
this season 8,740,844 pounds. The 
price prid for this tobacco was just 
a little less than a million dollars, 
which is a large amount for one 
crop to put in circulation. 


Here isa greut egg record, made 
at Dr. Killebrew’s, of Eigecombe 
county, lastyear: 526 hatches from 
722 settings, 18,200 eggs sold for 
$221 57, an average of 14 cents a 
dzon, and 20,892 used at his table. 
The cost of production was $121 40, 
cash profit $100.17 plus eggs used and 
chickens on hand. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agrioul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments#his summer will not ony 
find much pleasure thereby, but wiil 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
olearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 


who need it. 
Gash for REAL ESTAT 
no matter where it is. Send de- 


scription and cash price and get my 
wonderfully successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is a complete manual of the en 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about “Lae 
pages, and is written in a Style to be 
anderstood by everyone. “sin 


The book discusses the charac 
istics of the principal rhcwoninge-f 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wilé 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Soribner, our greatest gruss ex. 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone outs of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona’ 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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We have 80 copies this valu 
able work on hand, and, unti! 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘“Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad 
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tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year t 
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Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages, 130 Illustrations. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work 
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‘This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents ut $2 = 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and ever: 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has * 
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